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THE MONTH IN REVIEW 


THEOLOGY 


LSEWHERE IT WAS flash, crack and sizzle, 
with Gagarin up there, Cuba and Algeria 
down here, but in Eastern Europe the period 
was relatively peaceful, highlighted largely by 
theological quarrels of various kinds. There 
were, on the one hand, new abrasions between 
regimes and organized religion in Poland and 
Hungary; on the other hand there were increasingly bitter exchanges between the o1 
thodox Marxists of the bloc and the Yugoslav “revisionists.” 


Albania continued to pro- 
vide its amusing and astonishing fundamentalist sideshow. 


HE EXACERBATION in Polish Church-State relations was the only thing that stirred 


the placid election campaign. By Sunday, April 16, when voters went to the polls, 
the air had been rent by a great deal of accusation and counter-accusation, an organi- 
zation of pro-regime priests had reportedly been dissolved under Church pressure 
and reportedly reformed under regime pressure, a prominent pro-regime priest had re- 
portedly died of a heart attack after a visit with the fiery Primate, Cardinal Wyszynski, 
and there was, in general, a considerable amount of heated agitation. On Sunday, how- 


ever, everything suddenly calmed down, and among the 95 percent of the people who 


dutifully went to the polls were a reported fourteen (out of fifty-two) Polish Bishops. 
Since then the issue has dropped out of sight. 


The election itself brought no surprises. There was some area of choice and the se- 


cret ballot was available, but there was no massive repudiation of the election list not 


any mass swing against the Party candidates. In certain cases candidates known as 


Catholic received fractionally higher votes of acceptance than one prominent regime 
figure, but very little can be made of that. In general, the election indicated nothing 


much beside the Polish people’s feeling that if they're stuck with the Gomulka govern- 


ment it’s as good as any government they're liable to be stuck with at the moment. 


N Huncary, the regime’s attack on the Church was much more vicious. Hundreds 


of seminarians and priests have been arrested “traitors.” Archbishop Grosz. 


who is the ranking Hungarian prelate (Cardinal Mindszenty is sequestered in the 
American Embassy in Budapest), protested that these men were guilty of nothing. that 


if they deserved to go to prison so did he, but to no avail. It seems that the regime 


is finally determined to force the Catholic hierarchy into as great a posture of acqui- 


escence as it has already done with the Protestant clergy. 





TURMOIL 


i RELATIONS with Yugoslavia have taken a rather irrational turn for the worse. 


There was, of course, very little margin for deterioration in Yugoslav-Albanian 
relations, and the Albanians continued to do everything short of armed assault to keep 
the pot of recrimination boiling. Yugoslavia hit back with charges that Albania has 


been turned into one giant concentration camp. 


Suddenly, however, Yugoslav relations with Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and Hungary, 
which had been at least warily peaceful, began to grow less so. There were Czecho- 
slovak attacks on the Tito government as pro-“American imperialists,” and the re- 
ported non-fatal poisoning of a Yugoslav diplomat in Prague. The Bulgarians burst out 
with attacks on “treacherous . . . Yugoslav revisionism,” and called the Yugoslav 
rulers “petty bourgeois ideologists”; further, the Bulgarian authorities stepped up 
their petty harassment of Yugoslav diplomatic personnel. And the Hungarians sud- 
denly revived the old charge that Yugoslav “revisionism” provided the philosophy of 
the 1956 Revolt. 


There seems no obvious reason for this abrupt flare-up of anti-Titoism. One pos- 
sible explanation is that it is a sort of defensive reaction to the current Albanian 
position of being holier than the Pope. The Albanians (and, of course, the Chinese ) 
have made it clear that they suspect Moscow and the other Satellites of having lost 
the true fervor of Marxist faith, of having gone soft in the face of the imperialist con- 
spiracy. Aside from an occasional contemptuous sniff at “left-wing dogmatics” Mos- 
cow doesn’t seem to be paying much attention to these antics, but they may make the 
ideologues of the Satellites a bit nervous. Verbal attacks on Tito and revisionism are 


a cheap and harmless way of demonstrating that their doctrines are in the right place. 


TP\He Buccarians, however, have also issued a blast against “dogmatism,” with the 


Albanians obviously in mind. The heresy, it was stated, prevented “the Commu- 
nist Parties from assessing the changing situation correctly in time and from intro- 
ducing adequate changes in their strategy and tactics.” More pointedly, “dogmatism” 
resulted in “replacing hard work among the working people . . . with so-called ‘revo- 


lutionary’ songs and phrases, as well as pompous appeals for ‘revolutionary’ actions.” 


It is not clear whether this criticism was related to the current turmoil in Bulgarian 
Party circles. Three men, two of them old revolutionaries who had been dropped 
from the Central Committee in 1957, the other a former Deputy Minister of Agri- 
culture, were attacked in the hardest terms by the Party’s ideological monthly. The 
terms of the attack—‘careerists,” “evil-spirited black night-birds rejoicing at the 
| Party’s| difficulties’—do nothing to shed any light on the exact nature of the men’s 
deviations. It is possible, however, that the fever of Albanian “dogmatism” has been 
wafted over the mountains and found some lodging in Bulgaria. If such Moscow- 
defying “dogmatism” does indeed prove viable among Communists elsewhere in the 


area, the problem of maintaining unity in the Communist world will grow. 
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The traditional song and dance festival held every 5 years in Tallinn, capital of Estonia. 


Estonian State Publishing House (Tallinn), 1956 


“Develop the New” 


Recent Trends in the Baltic States 


i HAS BEEN twenty years since the three independent 
Baltic States of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania were in- 
vaded by and incorporated into the Soviet Union as “Re- 
publics.” Since that time Moscow has never ceased to try 
to eradicate all vestiges of nationalism which could threaten 
the unity of the Soviet State. After the death of Stalin 
and the advent of Nikita Khrushchev, a certain measure 
of national feeling was permitted, at least in the hierarchy 
of the Parties ruling the three small Republics, but last 
year a renewed drive toward “Russification” resulted in a 
purge of high Latvian Party members. Outside the Party, 
in the schools, in the courts, in cultural activities, “Russifi- 


cation” has proceeded with inexorable steps; in the eco- 
nomic sector, the Soviet model has been marred by resent- 
ful inefficiency. While there is little hope that the Baltic 


States can soon regain any meaningful freedom, it is also 


i 
obvious that national feeling dies hard, and political and 
economic upheaval will characterize developments within 


the Baltic States for some time to com«e 


Estonia 


Mv POMP and circumstance were expended last July 
4 


to celebrate the 20th anniversary of the union of 





Estonia with the Soviet Union. At this time Party officials 
sent to Moscow a message listing the achievements of Es- 


tonia under Communism and the promises of the future, 


i.e., to increase the country’s production and to deliver in 
1961, 100,000 tons of meat and 500,000 tons of milk. To 
add to the celebration a song festival, once labeled a 
“bourgeois enterprise,’ was organized. Over 719 choirs 
with 21,869 singers, 326 groups of folk dancers and 142 
orchestras participated. 


At a gathering of Party Secretaries in Moscow in Sep- 
tember 1960, Estonia was berated for having neglected 
‘Socialist work competitions” and failure to use libraries 
to propagate the classics of Marxism. (Pravda [Moscow], 
September 14.) The meeting was aimed primarily at beef- 
ing up the organs of propaganda throughout the USSR in 
a campaign to publicize the Soviet Party’s two-pronged 
“revisionism.” 


assault on “dogmatism” and 


In order to “develop contacts with Estonians abroad,” 
a special committee was set up in Tallinn last year. The 
purpose of the committee was not to invite the Estonians 
to return home, but “‘to see to it that the Estonians resid- 
ing abroad would be given truthful information about 
their homeland and to promote better understanding 


of each other.” 


The Economy 


Like their neighbors the Latvians and the Lithuanians, 
Estonians have confronted the Communist authorities with 
a substantial array of problems; the principal one: how 
to find some way of converting the system of large-scale 
collective farms—649 of them encompassed the bulk of 
the countryside in the fall of 1960—into a viable and pro- 
gressive rural economy. While the campaign for indus- 
trialization pushes forward, increasing output at the rate 
of 11 percent during the first three quarters of 1960, the 
agricultural sector is hobbling along at an embarrassing 


pace 


The core of the trouble, of course, is lack of peasant 
incentives; but at the same time, vagaries of the agrarian 
planners have often tended to cripple rather than cure 
One of the most conspicuous manifestations of the laggard 
state of farming has been the sharp drop in the amount of 
land planted in crops: in 1959 the sown area was 15 per- 
cent lower than in 1953 and compared with the pre-war 
level the decline amounted to roughly 23 percent. Char- 
acteristically, the Communist panacea has been to mecha- 
nize, but in their zealousness to abjure the horse in favor 
of the tractor, the authorities have managed to eliminate 
more of these “inefficient” animals than they have been 
able to replace with machines. Lack of interest on the part 
of the peasants has undermined efforts to improve agri- 
cultural labor productivity while, simultaneously, the de- 
mands of industry have resulted in a growing loss of man- 
power on the farms. The combined impact of these ad- 
versities was spotlighted at the beginning of 1960 when 
the Communist youth organization announced that 5,000 
young people were to be “directed to work” in the coun- 
tryside in 1960-61. 


Literary Problems 


In analyzing the results of the 1959 Soviet Estonian 
fiction competition, author Rudolf Sirge suggested that 
Soviet writers had much to learn from the techniques of 
the modern Western novel. Defenders of the “panoramic 
novel” in the Russian tradition came up with the follow- 
ing retort: “We need novels with one hundred persons, 
with one person, and with eleven persons. There is to be 
no talk about singling out the unhealthy individual psy- 
chology, but the singling out of the healthy individual 
psychology profoundly connected with society. For this 
search there is as much room as in life itself and create: 
depth than in the ocean.” In other words, although a 
novel not necessarily described as “panoramic” will be 
tolerated, the individual consciousness removed from a 
“profoundly social” context continues to find disfavor 
among Soviet Estonian ideologists. (Sirp ja Vasar [Tallinn], 
September 20, 1960. 


Latvia 


ao rHE MOsT crucial Soviet problem in dealing with 

Latvia is to suppress nationalistic stirrings not only 
among the citizenry but even within the Party itself. A 
Gomulka might be tolerated in Poland but not in Latvia. 
Evidence of this danger from within were the purges of 
high Latvian Communists over the past two years. To 
this end, Deputy Premier E. 
trade unions J. 
League V. Many others, 
such as J. Kalnberzins, First Secretary of the Party and 
K. Ozolins, chairman of the Latvian Supreme Soviet, were 
demoted. The newly-appointed Communists have been 
carefully selected by Moscow to be free of the impurities 
of “nationalism” or “localism.” These “Russianized” Lat- 
vians are headed by the Party chief A. Pelse and Premie 
J. Peive. Thus, the post-Stalin thaw which allowed Com- 
munists to attain power by espousing “national and local 
interests” has become a thing of the past. 


In April of 1960, the “Russification” of the Latvian 
Party was consolidated, with particular emphasis placed 


Berklavs, chairman of the 
Pinksis and First Secretary of the Youth 
Ruskulis were purged in 1959. 


on reorganizing the directors of the agricultural sector of 
Another plenum, held in August, revealed 
shortcomings in the Latvian economy. In his report Pelse 
declared: “The most important task is to liquidate the 
heavy manual work; ingmany enterprises 50 to 60 percent 


the economy 


of the work is being done by hand.” In agriculture, the 
“technical quality of many new machines is unsatisfac- 
tory . . . and the Council of Ministers has not been pay- 
ing enough attention to the output of food.” The living 
conditions of the workers and the output of consumer 
Cina [Riga], August 2, 1960. 

If the Party reflected Moscow’s growing fear of Latvian 
chauvinism, the prohibition of traditional holidays was 
further evidence of Soviet intentions to clamp down on 
any expression of popular national feeling. The celebra- 
tion of St. John’s day on June 23 and 24 was proscribed 
by the Central Committee. These holidays had been pro- 


goods also were criticized. 


hibited during the first years of the Russian occupation, 





but after Stalin’s death, the ban was lifted. Nevertheless, 
a day off was permitted on June 24th, although ostensibly 
divorced from St. John’s Day. 


The Economy 


Despite twenty years under the Soviet central planners, 
the Latvian economy is not something of which Moscow 
can boast. While it bears all the familiar marks of Com- 
munist policy, it suffers from more than its share of some 
of the difficulties. What once was chiefly an agrarian coun- 
try composed of relatively small-scale farmers is now a 


region featuring large collective farms, averaging roughly 


3,000 acres each, and a young industry being pushed ahead 
at forced draft. The difficulty is not new. As elsewhere, 
when the imposition of the Soviet economic model has 
shattered the former ways of life, there is deep bitterness 
and passive resistance; and in Latvia, it is sharpened by 
the strong tenor of national pride. 

Agriculture, the most sensitive economic barometer of 
the prevailing temper, is in serious straits. Although the 
squalls of change associated with the process of collectivi- 
zation—completed in 1949—have had time to still, the 
peasants show little zeal for working the common land. 
The spring sowing campaign in 1960, for example, was 


Vilnius University in Lithuania, where fifteen teachers were purged 
last year for “nationalistic tendencies’ and “ideological errors.” 


reported far short of fulfilling the plan. According to 
Cina, September 17, 1960, all but three districts failed to 
plant the allotted quotas of winter crops, reaching on the 
average only 60 to 70 percent of their goals. The harvest 
was also said to be far behind schedule at the beginning of 
October and, as a result, much of it was destroyed by snow. 
Ihe single most instructive fact demonstrating the laggard 
state of agriculture is that, in a region once heavily devoted 
to dairying, the number of cattle is roughly half the prewar 
level. Radio Riga, June 23, 1960, reported a shortage of 
such items as milk, butter and other dairy products which 
Latvia formerly exported in quantity. 

Meanwhile, the industry which the Communists grafted 
onto the Latvian economy—some 200 additional enter- 
prises built or reconstructed since the war—is assuming 
during the first nine 
months of 1960 was claimed to be 15 percent larger than 
in the corresponding period in 1959. However, the authori- 
ties are not without a cluster of problems associated with 
transforming the face of the economy 


greater importance. Production 


In consequence of 
poor organizatien, shortages of electric power, raw ma- 
terials, etc., 61 enterprises failed to meet their target in the 


first three quarters of 1960. (Cina, October 16, 1960. 


Cultural and Social Problems 


The Latvian song and dance festival was held in the 
capital, July 23-24, 1960, organized to commemorate the 
establishment of a Soviet Latvia. It soon was transformed 
from a purely Latvian festival into a “festival of friendship” 
calling for “togetherness” with fraternal Parties from other 
nations. The second day of the festivities was more than 
half devoted to Russian music, sung and played by mem- 
bers of the Soviet army stationed in the Riga garrison 


(Cina, May 26. 

The use of native Latvians within the Soviet Union has 
continued with 300 youths dispatched to the Soviet Re- 
public of Kazakhstan last spring to aid in the harvesting. 
April 22, October 19, 1960. 
In the fall those with previous training in agricultural 


(Padomju Jaunatne){Rigal, 


schools of higher learning did not return to Latvia, al- 
though there is a shortage of trained agronomists in the 
country. 


Lithuania 


As IN THE other two Baltic States, the year 1960 was 
“4% viven over to manifold celebrations of twenty years of 
Labeled “a year of jubilation,’ every aspect 
of life in Lithuania, “beginning with the ordinary day of 


Soviet rule. 


every laborer in the factory and collective and every intel- 
lectual and ending with the grandiose festivities, vibrated 
with energy and joy.” It would be hard to enumerate, said 
the Party monthly Pergale (Vilnius), August 1960, “all the 
production victories, all the results of Socialist competi- 
tions, the various conferences, literary evenings, lectures, 
exhibitions, festive celebrations devoted to this anni- 
versary.” 

he vear was marked by further moves toward Russifica- 


Continued on page 10 





Przekroj (Cracow), June 5, 1960 


The Dog 


by Slawomir Mrozek 


Slawomir Mrozek is a very popular Polish satirist. This story ap- 


peared in the weekly Nowa Kultura (Warsaw) on February 5, 1961. 


HAD just ordered my second beer when we saw the dog 


for the first time 


The door was open on account of the heat. From inside 
the dark tavern you could clearly see everything that went 
on in the square 


“I wonder whose dog that is,” said the supply manager. 


It wasn’t that he really cared. Just making conversation 


over a glass of bee 


Che barmaid leaned out from behind the bar to see what 


we were talking about. “I don’t know,” she said. 


‘What breed is it, I wonder,” continued the supply man, 


without much interest. I doubt whether he asked this ques- 


tion for any particular reason. Again we all looked out 
“Indistinguishable.” I judged. “Part Alsatian, maybe.” 
The dog was wandering lazily around the square. 

The bookkeeper put on his glasses and walked over to 


the door Then he took the glasses off. polished them. put 
them on again 
“Well, what?” We 


not really alarmed 


were becoming curious, but so far 


“It’s a police dog,” he said curtly 
I here was dead silence 


“Are you sure?’ asked someone in a faintly hopeful tone. 


“One more round?” suggested the barmaid, removing the 
empty glasses 


“Certainly not!’ exclaimed the clerk. “Anyway, I just 
dropped in for a second! 


please!” 


People are waiting! Check, 


“Quite right!” agreed the counsellor, with a serious face. 
“Liquor is the enemy of efficient work 
office hours. Let’s go!” 


Particularly during 


Our office was across the square. 
“Mavbe we 


man 


better go separately?” hesitated the supply 


‘“He’s not looking,” whispered the counsellor. 

“That's true,” agreed the bookkeeper. “Clever beast.” 

Actually, the dog was now stretched out by the well, 
with his back to us. Such cunning only confirmed our sus- 
picions. 

Back at the office we got to work in earnest. Not a sound 
could be heard except for the clicking of typewriters and 
the banging of rubber stamps. Around one o'clock I was 
called to the president’s office. The president was standing 
by the window as I came in 

“Listen,” he began, “you’re a man of the world, a man 
who’s been around, who's seen a thing or two. As we all 
know, there exist in this world many wonders of nature, 
waterfalls, strange bats. But then, why look far; let’s 
take for example, say, dogs. Intelligent creatures, wouldn't 


you agree? 





“Very,” I agreed. 

“Yes, that’s a fact. Still, they're just dogs. They may do 
tricks, they may retrieve, fine. But when it comes to edu- 
cation? For example, how would they rate in mathematics? 
Surely they can’t count, eh? Chase a rabbit, yes, and .. . 
well . . . catch a thief, certainly. But financial reports, ac- 
count books . . . well, such things certainly must be Greek 
to them, eh?” 

“Certainly,” I agreed. “Although. . . .” 

“Although what?” 

“I recall that once, in a circus, I saw various animals. As 
they entered the ring they would be shown posters with 
all kinds of numbers on them, which they then multiplied, 
added and divided without making a single error.” 

“Various animals you say? Could be. But tell me, was 
there a dog among them?” 

“I can’t recall. So many years have gone by, so many 
historic developments. You realize yourself, sir, that a 
great hurricane passed through our country.” 

“But surely you can remember,” cried the president im- 
patiently, “was there, or wasn’t there?” 

“I think there was.” 

“Thank you very much,” he said, ending our conversa- 
tion. 

That day I was almost one hour late for lunch. We fin- 
ished working at exactly three o’clock. 

At five I received a call that the dog had been seen run- 
ning around the warehouses. I decided to go to bed. 

Before supper the bookkeeper came in. He sat down 
at the foot of the bed without saying a word. His face 
looked pale and he was breathing hard. I kept silent, wait- 
ing to hear what he would say. 

“The pig!” he spat out at last. 

“What? They also sent a pig?” I exclaimed, raising my- 
self on my elbow. 

“No. That old sow from personnel. She was seen in the 


back yard, feeding him beef sausages. With horseradish.” 


I fell back on the pillow. A certain idea came to me. 


“And he?” I asked. 

The gloom in my colleague’s face changed into utter 
amazement. “What do you mean, ‘and he?’ ” 

“Well, did he take it? Did he eat?” 

“He ate.” 

“I must get up,” I announced, pulling on my trousers. 

“Tm going, too,” he said and stood up suddenly. 

But in front of the butcher shop there was such a long 
waiting line that by the time we got inside not only the 
sausage but everything else had been bought up. 

“I can’t, I really can’t,” the butcher spread his arms in 
response to our persistent pleas. “You must understand, 
I also had to save some for myself, just in case.” 

The dog was seen around, here and there. He would 
run in the square, then through the back yards, just like 
that. The most disconcerting thing was that he sniffled at 
everything. Lesser men started to weaken right away. It 
was quite revealing. We all saw the president’s secretary 
trying to appease him: “Here, you beautiful little doggie,” 
she was calling, “here, you sweet-sweet-sweet thing!” Phew! 

Once he disappeared and didn’t come back for at least 
a half hour. We could barely stand it 


It was already turning dark when we heard horses’ hooves 
in the street. 

We had all gathered at my place and were sitting in the 
dark, smoking cigarettes. Slowly I pushed back the cur- 
tain. In a cloud of dust, two hefty horses stopped short 
in front of the house. The vice-president of the ‘Forest 
and Fleece” cooperative, located at least two miles outside 
of town, jumped out of the carriage. 

“Can't you be more quiet?” I whispered angrily as I 
opened the front door. “Do you want to get all of us in 
trouble?” 

He was shaking all over. It seemed that just as he was 
paying out the daily wages the dog had come into the 
office, somewhat excited, and sniffled at him. 

“You're telling this to us?” we said with a feeling of su- 
periority and somewhat relieved. 

“But that’s not all,” continued our visitor nervously. 
“After that he turned his back to me : 

“Insignificant,” interrupted the supply man. 

. and he sprinkled me.” 

We all rose to our feet. There was dead silence. “Let’s 
go to see the priest,” said the bookkeeper. 

The saintly man greeted us from his veranda. “We've 
come with a request,” began the bookkeeper, twisting his 
hat in his hands. “You are doubtless aware of what’s been 
going on.” 

“Sinners must be punished,” interrupted the priest dryly. 

“But mercy is the basis of Christianity,’ went on the 
bookkeeper, “and our Lord had personally forgiven Mary 
Magdalene, saying: ‘Go, and sin no more, so we thought 
that maybe you... .” 

“Just what is it you want?” 

“You see, he looks like an Alsatian and you, father, also 
have an Alsatian. A lovely dog. So we thought that maybe, 
if your dog would have a talk with this other dog, you 
understand, father, they are of the same breed, practically 
colleagues one might say even if they don’t share the 
same views... .” 

“It's out of the question,’ said the priest sharply. 
never mix in politics.” 

There was nothing left for us to do. We went home. 
Another hour or two went by. All was quiet. Not a sign 
of the dog. Our tired nerves were slowly coming back to 
normal. 


“Perhaps he was here unofficially?” suggested the coun- 
sellor, hesitantly. “Or just passing through?” 

“What the hell!” cried the supply man. “We deserve 
a beer. After a day like this!” We all agreed enthusias- 
tically. The friendly bar, the cozy warmth, and the familiar 
smells greeted us with motherly affection. Like cool, kind 
hands laid upon a burning forehead, they calmed what 
was left of our fears and worries. We sat down noisily, 
laughing and joking. We felt at home. “A bottle!” called 
the counsellor. 

It was at this moment that the door fell wide open and 
the dog walked in. 
tra-la-la-la-la, 


*“Tra-li-trali-li vodeled the counsellor 


Continued on page 11 





Self-Criticism 


“There’s no use getting angry, Mister. 


This delinquency stuff is a 


world-wide problem nowadays, and you'll just have to live with it.” 


Juvenile delinquency respects no class or group; it involves 
the prole tariat but also those of the wealthy and powe rful 


ymetimes able to use their influence to circumvent the 


paper NEPSZABADSAG 


Budapest 


17) 


(me cITy OF Szentes is in an uproar over a serious crime. 

People are excitedly discussing the news that seeps out 
about the investigation and the hearing. The whole pro- 
ceeding would really be nothing but ordinary court news 
it not for the fact that this criminal affair has become 
a political sensation. Everybody in this city of 34,000 and 
its environs is watching and tensely waiting to see what 
the Party will do about the affair. 


were 


Rumor has it that they 
will try to save the defendant 


The County Court of Szentes has registered the case as 
the “Bozo Cast 


Sandor Bozo is one of the best-known 
men in Csongrad County. Everybody knows that since the 
war he has been a high official entrusted with an impor- 
tant job, that he has also held the responsible position of 
section leader at the Ministry of Agriculture, 


has been 
Party Secretary of the city of Szentes. 


a section leader of 
the County Party Committee and that he is at present 


also the director of a large enterprise: the County Seed- 


It is also well known that he is per- 
sonally acquainted with nearly 


Growing Enterpris¢ 


all the leading people in 


Ludas Matyi (Budapest), June 16, 1960 


The Bozo Affair 


not only the children of 
although the latter are 
law. The Hungarian news- 


recently published this history of a scandal involv- 
¢ a Communist functionary in the county of 


songrad 


the county. Naturally, therefore, everybody believes him 


to be the most influential man in the county. 

Despite all this, his 19-year-old son, Sandor Bozo Jr., 
was recently arrested by the police. 

For years Szentes had been plagued by a gang of young 
rowdies. In broad daylight they started fights, broke win- 
dows on the main street, and assaulted women, men and 
police officers. Once, for no particular reason, for the mere 
fun of it, they slapped an old woman; another evening, 
pretending to be “county detectives,” they staged a raid 
on the city park. An elderly man refused to indentify him- 
self, so they beat him up. Sandor Bozo Jr. was the leader 
of the gang. 

When he was first arrested by the police for disorderly 
conduct, Comrade Garai, chief of the city police, was pres- 
ent at the questioning. In the Horthy-fascist era the po- 
lice captain had worked together as a laborer with the 
father of the boy. They shared the same fate and the same 
miseries; they fought together for a better life. 

“What shall I do with your boy?” he asked the father 





after the hearing. “If we take it to court he will be marked, 
and it will always be on his record. But I cannot let this 
pass; I am a police officer and thus responsible for order 
in the city. Tell me what to do.” 

“You are right,” said the father, “I fully understand 
your position. The next time my boy does something 
wrong, I authorize you to beat him up. I'll give him a 
thrashing too. = 

The beatings had very little effect. The boy took to the 
bottle, and when he was drunk he knew no God or man, 
and even beat his father. The police chief and Sandor 
Bozo Sr. had many hot discussions over the boy when he 
was repeatedly picked up by the police. 

The police finally decided to hand him over to the court. 
Sandor Bozo Sr. then tried pulling all the strings. He 
begged and threatened. The Party Committee of the city 
discussed the matter with the police authorities and ad- 
vised that he be released for the last time. 

After that, whenever Sandor Bozo Jr. was picked up 
by the police, he told his pals: “Don’t worry boys, my old 
man will fix everything.” 

And thus it was, each and every time, even when the 
police chief finally got fed up with him and sentenced the 
boy and an accomplice to 20 days in prison for rowdiness 
and assault. The father rushed indignantly to Szeged, to 
the county police, and the very next day the two boys were 
released. 

Szentes is a small city where people discuss whatever is 
happening, and within half an hour everybody knew that 
the Bozo kid had got away with it again 

A couple of weeks ago, however, the limit was reached: 
Sandor Bozo Jr. and an accomplice raped a 17-year-old 
girl, who had to spend 11 days in the hospital afterward. 

Now that Sandor Bozo Jr. has been arrested, opinions 
differ. Some say distrustfully: “Bozo is a Communist, and 
so he has always managed to have his boy released. He 
will do it again. You can imagine what would happen if 
the son of a plain man-in-the-street had done the same.” 

lhe Communists, on the other hand, feel that their honor 
has been sullied by this whole Bozo business. There were 
men who stood up at the Party membership meeting and 
told Comrade Laszlo Torok, the first secretary of the county 
Party committee: “If the Party interferes in the Bozo case, 
we shall hand in our membership cards!” 

And what has Bozo Sr. to say to all this? “What sort 
of Communists are these people?” he asks in outrage. “Cer- 
tain people are deliberately trying to blow up this matter 
and make the boy’s case into a political issue. This is not 
primarily the case of my son. This is my own case, be- 
cause I am a Communist. They do not want to punish 
the boy, they want to punish me, the Communist.” 

He argues like this: “I have studied Marxism. I am 
familiar with the influence of environment and of society. 
I believe that society alone is responsible for my son’s 
crimes: cosmopolitan, life-destroying and cannibalistic mu- 
sic: wild-West clothes; arrogant manners—all the things 
that have become fashionable nowadays with youth. As a 
Communist I disapprove of all these things: I also con- 
demn them as a father, because these are the reasons my 
boy is in prison.” 


“Marxism, Environment, Society,’ says Sandor Bozo Sr. 

and one feels as if one were sitting in a seminar listen- 
ing to the unintelligent words of a poorly prepared stu- 
dent. Would that this were so. Because if Bozo Sr. really 
knows what he is talking about, he ridicules Marxism in 
fact. True, the Communists admit the character-forming, 
educational influence of environment. However, the near- 
est environment of a human being is his family. And what 
kind of an education did this family give to Bozo Jr.? They 
brought him up to be a drunkard, a restless, lawless, irre- 
sponsible, anti-social person lacking in all moral sense. 
And why should society now come forward and accept 
the responsibility for the failure of the family, for the fail- 
ure of Bozo Sr. as a father? 

Bozo Sr. admits that the boy had not had much of a 
family life. The father and mother were always quarrel- 
ling. The boy grew up amidst quarrels and arguments. 
Each parent tried to win him over, inciting him against 


the other. The mother secretly gave him money and 


shielded him from the violent outbursts of the father, who 
for his part always got him out of trouble 


“I have done my duty,” says Bozo Sr. passionately. “I 


have brought up my son. For his sake I did not divorce 
my wife. I did my duty. For all that has happened and 
will happen, society alone is to blame.” And he adds: “If 
my son is convicted and if nobody helps him now, I'll 
know what to do. I shall behave 


as they behaved toward 
me.” 


The son of Sandor Bozo will be tried by society and sen- 
tenced according to law. Are we t 


» understand by his 
threats that Sandor 


30z0, the Communist, will refuse to 
accept the verdict and intends to pass 


his own upon oul 
society? 


This is a breach between Sandor Bozo, the Communist. 


and the society that is building Socialism. A breach in- 
deed, but one he has made himself 


The former masters of the county could well afford to 


neglect the law when it came to saving their 


V1 “well-bred”’ 
sons from justice. Our laws, 


however. are 


people in defense of our society, and 


made by the 


therefore it is the 


first duty of Communists to respect them. That it has not 


happened in the case of Bozo Jr. is the fault of those who 


have intervened and protected the boy, even though they 


were motivated by humanitarian feelings 


Unfortunately, the Bozo Affair has another consequence 
The people of Szentes know that the country’s leaders want 


the best for them, they see and realize the help that the 


Party has given them. For instance, everybody was greatly 


concerned at the lack of job opportunities in the vicinity 
of Szentes. They know that every Communist in the county 
wants to do something about this. Cabinet ministers came 
to Szentes to see where a new plant could be ere¢ ted, and 
the plant will soon be there, along with new jobs. Every 


decent, hardworking man is glad to hear this. 

And then, all of a sudden, this Bozo case comes up with 
all its furor. Suddenly very little is said about the plant 
to be built, of the provisions the Communists have made 
for the people, and all they talk about is the Bozo case. 


Continued on page 11 





tion of the country. A new law promulgated by the Su- 


preme Soviet introduced Russian as the official language in 


the Lithuanian courts: this innovation required a change 


in the Constitution of the Republic. (Tiesa [Vilnius 


, June 
11, 1960 


Combatting Religion 


The anti-religious campaign intensified, with the clergy 
accused of “open oO! clandestine alliance with bourgeois 
nationalists.” 

Priests have not been singled out as the only force di- 
rected against the regime’s efforts to combat religion. A 
court action was initiated against Emilija Vaiciulyte of 
Silute for the crime of “damaging the souls of children.” 
Each evening from seven to eight, in a small room, “its 
windows covered by blankets, crowded with children,”’ the 
children were “reading the catechism.” The guilt was not 
confined to Miss Vaiciulyte alone. The Lithuanian monthly 
Komunitas asked pointedly: “What about the guilt of such 
Soviet workers as the chief engineer of the district’s indus- 
trial plant of the inspector of the district branch of the 
‘Gosbank,” of the fishing specialist and all the others who 


paid 50 rubles monthly for Vaiciulyte’s horrible activities? 


The Economy 


In Lithuania, since the implanting of a Soviet-style 


economy, the patterns ol development, the SUCCESSES, the 
failures and the difficulties are not essentially different 
from those encountered in Estonia and Latvia. In agricul- 
ture the same sort of freeze prevails. Currently, the authori- 
ties are calling upon the countryside to fulfill the targets 
of the Seven Year Plan (1959-65 


the collective farmers are signing 


in only five years, and 


“voluntary pledges” to 


this effect But, judging from the past responses to govern- 


ment overtures, such routine proclamations amount to littl 


more than empty promises. Rather, the peasantry takes 


every opportunity availabk 


in order not to comply even 
with measures which the regime puts forth in the form of 


orders. For example, in 1958 collective farmers and othe 


persons who owned cattle privately were ordered to sell 


t 


all new-born calves to the 


collective and State farms at 
the official price SO poorly was the order carried out that 


in 1960 each farmer had to be checked individually by 


control groups consisting ol Party members, brigade leaders 
and other local 


functionaries 


One of Communism’s worst social and economic prob- 


ems, Namely he arsenal of ruses and stratagems by which 
1 
+} 


1e individual manages to serve his own interests in a col- 
lecuvistic economy has become the focus of considerable 


publicity recently in Lithuania. This clandestine side of 


what in final analysis amounts to a “dual economy” is 


evidently an especially difficult problem in the formerly 


independent Baltic States strong under- 


currents of resistance Not only are the number of cases 


feeding on the 


of theft. embezzlement o1 misappropriation of State prop- 
erty high, but the government’s efforts to stamp them out 
are constantly being frustrated by the local population and 


even by local authorities The 


Lithuanian Party organ 


Tiesa. Mav 6. 1960. reported a case in which an alleged 


Recently-elected Latvian Party chief Arved Pelse (center), flanked by 
Yekaterina Furtseva, member of the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party (left), and A. Vosu, member of Latvian Party CC. 


Padomju Latvijas Sieviete (Riga), January 1961 


pilferer, after first being set free entirely, was sentenced to 
six years imprisonment; after serving a token term during 
which he was given numerous privileges, he was amnestied, 


returning undisturbed to his former property and activi- 
ties 


Education 


The school year 1959-60 was the start of the Khrush- 
chev school reform plan to increase polytechnical educa- 
tion——academic studies combined with practical training— 
in the secondary and graduate schools. Some of the dis- 
advantages of the plan were emerging, as the Party organ, 
June 25, 1960, admitted: “Young people who went to the 
collective farms as voluntary laborers are not always able 
to continue then 


studies.” Furthermore, the students’ 


parents have not encouraged the “voluntary work’’ pro- 
gram, as was evident in this dialogue published in the same 
paper, August 25: parent to student—‘ ‘Are you out of 
your mind? You've been learning and studying, and now 
you are going to work on a collective? ... What good will 
come out of that?’ ‘It will be useful.’ ‘What sort of useful- 


ness can that be?’ ” 


Education in atheism is to begin in the early grades, ac- 
cording to the Party monthly Komunistas, June 1960: “It 
is not correct to start atheistic education of the children in 
the higher grades only. In the meantime, religious parents 
and grandparents begin at a very early age to take 
children to church services, to inculcate the religious world- 
view. to mutilate their consciousness. It should not be so. 


The entire process of education must be transformed so 





that children will receive atheistic training while still in 
kindergarten, from the very first grade of the primary 
school.” 

In the struggle to eliminate Lithuanian nationalism, the 
regime dismissed fifteen instructors from Vilnius University 
and nineteen from the Teachers Institute. The new rector 
of Vilnius University explained the background of these 
purges: “Quite recently some instructors at the university 
committed grave ideological errors; certain nationalistic 
tendencies had become more intense. . . . Some instructors 
of Lithuanian literature had begun to deny the analysis and 
evaluation of literature based on the viewpoint of the class 


struggle. . . . The value of proletarian writers was mini- 


THE Doc (continued from page 7) 


unexpectedly, as if compelled to execute this gay little tune 
from “Snow White.” Then all was quiet. 


) 


“May I have a lemonade? No sugar, please,’ the book- 


keeper’s voice broke the silence. 

As if on command, we began to converse casually. But 
from the corners of our eyes we were watching him. There 
he stood, next to the counter, gaily wagging his tail. 

“Dogs not allowed,’ it’s written on the door in black 
and white, and he came in. You see?” the supply man 
managed to whisper in my ear, and he winked. 

I nudged him under the table, because the dog had come 
up to our group and sat down, looking at us brightly. 

“The harvest will be excellent this year,” said the supply 
man in a loud voice. 

“But we've had some floods. 
case. 

“What floods? Nothing worth mentioning. 
spots here and there, that’s all.” 


I suggested, just in 


Some wet 


The dog was panting gaily, his tongue hanging way out, 


THE Bozo AFFAIR (continued from page 9) 


They talk about it because what has happened violates 
the moral and legal principles of every decent man, Com- 
munist and non-Communist alike. This is the greatest 
damage of the Bozo affair. 

This is precisely what Sandor Bozo Sr. doesn’t seem to 
understand. It is always tragic for a father when his son 
turns out to be a criminal; it is undoubtedly a terrible 
blow for every parent whose child is put in prison; we 
understand a father’s suffering. And yet he is to blame in 
the first place for bringing up his child badly. He is also 
to blame for trying, as an influential Communist, to shield 
his son from the consequences of his wrongdoings—and 


mized. Analogical errors occurred in the department of 


Lithuanian langauge and other sections. Ideological 
distortions and harmful tendencies were not always noticed 
in time.” (Titesa, October 2, 1960. 

The need to repress nationalism in Lithuanian cultural 
life was explained by the Soviet ideologist and member of 
the Presidium Mikhail Suslov in Moscow’s Pravda, July 18, 
1960, when he stated: “It is incorrect to regard as national 
tradition only those factors connected with a nation’s 
past. .. . The new traditions have to be emphasized, the 
common features emanating from the cooperation among 
Soviet Socialist nations. . . . It is of utmost importance to 
maintain and to develop what is new, what is Communist.” 


which made him look as if he were laughing. 


“And he comes up to me,” I heard the counsellor’s deep 
voice at the next table, “and offers me a bribe. So I say 
to him: A bribe?! Me?! And wham! I know it’s wrong to 
hit a man, but when someone suggests a bribe to me, I just 
can’t control myself. Revolting!” 


“Quite true, the animals are much more noble,” agreed 
the bookkeeper. “I was just reading in the newspaper 


where a certain dog had saved the life of a child. Two 
trains were coming toward each other on the same track 
at a tremendous speed, and a child was playing in the mid- 
dle of all this. He pulled the child to safety literally at the 
last moment.” 

Suddenly there was a loud whistle in the square. The 
dog jumped up and ran out. We rose, pale-faced, and cau- 
tiously looked out the window. 

In the middle of the square we could clearly see in the 
strong light of a full moon, walking away: an old man in 
dark glasses, leaning on a white cane, with a dog at his side. 

“It was a seeing-eye dog,” said the bookkeeper sadly. 
“Tomorrow we'll have to give him a kick.” 


persisting in this even now. 
past must not be repeated 


What has happened in the 


March 11, 1961 


At the trial on Tuesday, Sandor Bozo Jr. and his asso- 
ciate Tibor Jakab were convicicd of the crimes with which 
they had been charged. The County Court sentenced San- 
dor Bozo Jr. to six years in prison for rape, for being an 
accessory after the fact, for inflicting serious bodily injury 
and for four acts of assault; some of his rights were sus- 
pended for eight years. Tibor Jakab was sentenced to five 
years in prison with suspension of some rights for six years 
for rape, for acting as an accessory and for inflicting seri- 


ous bodily injury. March 15, 1961 





Through Yugoslav Eyes 


The Yugoslav pre 


bloc, and publishes 


ti uch hie €vye 


frequently comments on life in 


of a maverick Communist press often contain fact 


, , 


countries of the Communist 


dispatches of more than passing interest from correspondents 
tationed inside those countries. These glimpses 


of the orthodox Communist world 


and obse? a- 


tions not to be found in the writings of orthodox friends and foes. 


East Germany: Miss Sugar Beet Is Gone 


The Ulbricht recime has been forced to admit that it won 


catch up with West German livine standards in 196] 


oa RES of Miss Sugal Beet and the ‘corn musketeer, 


diagrams of ‘rocket speed’ and ‘seven league steps’ as 
well as the main slogan ‘Socialism within 1,200 days’ have 
been removed omitted in newspaper editorials and 
political speeches in East Germany. This does not mean 
merely a change of propaganda methods, but also a cor- 
rec von ol some pre vious Conce pts, a ae p analysis ol prob- 
lems and a change in operative plans and methods 
The economic difficulties of the German Democrat 
Republic, which became particularly apparent last year, 
induced the leadership to make more critical analyses 
At the recent Central Committee meeting where the eco- 
nomic plan for the current year was drafted, difficulties 
springing from a poor raw material base were discussed 
more freely than ever before. Other difficulties—a man- 
powe!l shortage, economic disproportions, lags in construc- 


market 


It was said that such problems could 
I 


ion work and the poor supply ol the domesti 
were mentioned also 
not be solved in one year and that a solution in Stages was 


called for 


shows a change and 
the Seven Year 


‘The current economic plan 
revision of many tasks established in 
Plan of 1959 

‘It is now understood that some of the original tasks 
were unrealistically high, that preconceived conditions for 
the attainment of others did not exist and that present 
difficulties have barred the accomplishment of still others. 
Uherefore the pace of increase in industrial production 
was slowed down in 1961 from 9-10 percent annually 


to 7.2 percent. The norm for rising productivity also has 
been lowered. In many industrial branches. the plans have 
been reduced substantially. For instance, the Seven Year 


Plan demanded 


the production of 62 million pairs of 
shoes in 1961: this has now been reduced to 27 million. Most 
striking is the reduction in production of mass consumet 


goods. The Seven Year Plan target for the supply of the 


population has been reduced by 3.3 billion marks. 

“A decision of the Politburo ordered the reorienta- 
tion of the aircraft industry to production of other kinds 
of machines for the construction industry and transporta- 


It had 


been anticipated that East Germany would sell passenget 


tion, the chemical and automobile industries 
jets to other Eastern countries—however not one has yet 
been completed 

Che most important economic-political task announced 
at the Party Congress three years ago was that East Ger- 
many catch up with and partly exceed the West German 
living standard Real domes- 
tic possibilities and exigencies have been neglected in push- 
development. . . . The set term of ‘1200 
until the end of 1961 


This also has been revised 


ing economic 
days’ —i.e has been postponed. . 
“Criticism has now been directed at the construction 
sector and at foreign trade officials, and the head of the 
State Planning Commission has even reprimanded his own 
collaborators. The commerce and supply apparatus has 
been under criticism for about three or four vears. The 
Central Committee has ordered savings as the first and 
most urgent step, and the Politburo has authorized the 
Minister of Finance to enforce strict control of foreign 


exchange expenditures for official trips. 


Why They Flee 


The Central 
Committee plenum confirmed that ‘a contrast has devel- 


“A step was taken to fight bureaucracy 


oped between the conduct of some State and even some 
Party officials and the growing initiative of the masses.’ 
Those who through bureaucratic methods, orders and com- 
mands have enforced fulfillment of the plan are now being 
criticized. At the Plenum this was called sectarian and 
detrimental. 

“Two entirely new statements were made for the first 
time by the highest authority. The problem of the 
continual flight of citizens from East to West Germany was 
attributed by Walter Ulbricht to ‘domestic reasons’ also 





“Fighting for Steel’’ —a Chinese painting by Tu Chia-chin and Lu Yi-fei. 


formerly the explanation was hostile foreign influence 
‘It continually happens in our country that precious citi- 
zens leave the GDR because they are exposed to bureau- 


cratic and inhuman procedures by State and sometimes 


also Party officials, and because their justified requests are 
not respected.’ The Central Committee has now ordered 
all Party and State officials to examine carefully every case 
of escape 


and to initiate urgent steps against bureau- 
crats and inhuman officials. 

“In his concluding speech Walter Ulbricht mentioned 
that dogmatism as well as revisionism was a great dan- 
ger in the GDR. He also said that qualified dogmatists 
are graduated from East German secondary and Party 
schools and from the universities. The fault is attributed 
to ‘those who explain Socialism in a dogmatic way in the 
schools.’ This is the first time in the last few years in East 


Germany that official exception has been taken to dogma- 
usm Politika (Belgrade), April 2, 1961 


Poland: More Cooperation W anted 


The Warsaw correspondent of Borba reports that the Poles 


are till not satisfied with the policies of the 
Soz 1et bloc. 


economi¢ 


HE FOURTEENTH meeting of the Council for Mutual 


Economic Aid (ComMrcon) was held in Berlin. The 
Polish delegation went to this meeting with a series of mo- 
tions which are very important for further cooperation in 
ComEcon and which, at the same time, would affect the 
development of Poland. These are, first, problems of joint 
investments, production specialization, and the conclusion 
of long-term trade agreements. 


“On all these problems, Poland has her own views. Go- 


x Sy aR 


TARP HAA?! 


China Reconstructs (Peiping), January 1961 


mulka’s statement at the Fifth Plenum of the Party Cen- 
tral Committee criticizing the present {lack of] coopera- 
tion of the countries of the Socialist camp in the field of 
investment induced the Polish press to analyze cer- 
tain phenomena in CoMECON 

“Specialization of production is of particular importance 
for Poland, it is claimed, because it gives her a chance, 
through the international distribution of production, to 
advance from a semi-developed country to a position held 
by highly industrialized countries 

“In the opinion of Polish economic circles, some coun- 
tries are still displaying autarkist tendencies. ‘The example 
is given of the German Democratic Republic and Czecho- 
slovakia which only recently began to speak of the indis- 
pensability of reducing assortments in the machine industry. 
According to the Polish press the assortment in Czecho- 
slovakia included 80 percent of the world assortment list. 

“Poland, the GDR, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Ro- 
mania produce trucks, each of them less than 15,000 annu- 
ally, while serial production is profitable only if at least 
$0,000 units are produced. Or another example: there 
are about 200 agricultural machines which every country 
needs, yet specialization among Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary includes only about 20 machines. Or: every 
CoMECON country manufactures all types of electric motors 

“In Poland they believe that every ComMECON member! 


would make it impossible for 


must demonstrate a greater interest in agreements which 
several countries to start 
production of items already being produced in other coun- 
tries. Because of the lack of such agreements, Poland has 
now invested in a factory for the production of 8-ton trucks 

although she knows that international specialization 
would be more useful. 


“The Poles believe that raw materials are the most im- 





A scene from China’s great drought of 1960. Members of the 
Sanhsiang people’s commune in Yiyang County form a ‘bucket bri- 
gade” to bring water from the Lo River, reduced to a trickle. 


China Reconstructs (Peiping), November 1960 


Each 


country wants to develop the processing industry but the 


raw material bases are not equally distributed. The Soviet 


portant problem in the field of cooperation 


Union is the biggest and practically the exclusive owner of 
raw materials in CoMECON. 

‘Poland, too, has a wealth of raw materials, but to a 
much lesser extent. The problem, however, is that, com- 
pared with the processing industry, investments in raw ma- 
terials swallow much capital and the investment cycle is 
ionger. 


In the first place, they give a smaller increase of 
the national income per investment unit, and, secondly, 
this increase comes much later. For this reason, the Poles 
believe that the problem of raw material investments must 
be « onsidered on the international level 

“At the Polish Party Plenum it was ascertained that 
‘present economic cooperation among the Socialist coun- 
tries includes only foreign trade—specifically, only the sur- 
plus of merchandise of the several countries and, to a cer- 
tain extent, technical aid—whereas in such an important 
field as investments mutual cooperation virtually does not 


Borba 


exist.’ - 


Belgrade), March 25, 1961 


China: Re-educating Capitalists 


A former correspondent in China, now returned to Belgrade, 


recalls an interview he had with a member of a vanishing 
class. 


7 SHANGHAI, I was pretty surprised to be permitted to 

meet one of the Chinese capitalists. Among other en- 
counters in this city, I had also asked for this one—not 
because I had a particular desire to exchange ideas with 
a representative of the bourgeoisie but because there was 
at the time an especially noisy campaign for the reeduca- 
tion of capitalists and because the newspapers were full 
of reports on how at mass meetings the Chinese capitalists 
‘surrendered their hearts to the Party’—how they repented 
and performed self-criticism of their incorrect bourgeois, 
anti-Socialist ideas, etc. . . . It was already nightfall in 
Shanghai when my translator and I arrived at a tastefully 
built two-story villa. 

“Chen Cha-Pjo, 

door with stained glass windows. His general description: 
capitalist. A more detailed one: deputy director of a fac- 
tory whose owner he had once been. The factory is now 
a mixed State-private enterprise and he is to receive five 
percent annually during the next seven years. His family 
status: married with two children. Education: university. 
Professional qualifications: he has the chance of becom- 
ing a good storekeeper. 


39 years old, personally opened the 


“We learned all that later, during our conversation. 
After welcoming us with a sincere smile, he escorted us to 
a luxurious drawing room. In it—big leather armchairs; 
a glistening parquet floor; a marble fireplace; artistic pic- 
tures on the walls; brocade curtains: crystal chandeliers; 
a silver tea service; precious vases everywhere. 

“Chen Cha-Pjo was wearing the typical Chinese uni- 
form—trousers and a dark blue blouse buttoned up to the 
neck. However, in contrast to the ordinary Chinese, his 
blouse was not of ordinary linen but of a fabric similar 
to the one Chinese cadres wear. 

“Aside from the data mentioned above, he gave the fol- 
lowing information about himself: He was the owner of 
a wholesale export-import enterprise until the liberation of 
China. The State took over this enterprise after 1954 and 
gave him as compensation a small textile factory. With 
mixed management. With a limited but guaranteed seven- 
year percentage of the profit. He is a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Association of Capitalists and 
Merchants and a member of the Chinese Democratic Party. 

“The present campaign for the re-education of capital- 
ists and higher intellectuals has been going on for four 
months. Could he give us something more detailed about 
the forms and results of this re-education? 

“He readily explained it. 


“First, mass meetings of capitalists at which a repre- 
sentative of the Communist Party makes a speech. The 
purport of these speeches is that capitalists should not de- 
spise work and ordinary workers, that their income is too 
high and they should renounce it, and that they do not 
give to the State all their knowledge and abilities, that 





they must trust and love the Party, that they should do 
physical work and re-educate themselves by working and 
living with the masses. 

“Chen Cha-Pjo said that these meetings were ‘very ex- 
citing’ and very efficient. He gave some examples: One ol 
his friends, an engineer and textile specialist, had previ- 
ously maintained that the slogan of catching up with Eng- 
land in textiles within seven years was only common stu- 
pidity. After such a conference, however, he claimed that 
this could be attained within only two years. 


Mingling with the Masses 


“Another friend, a capitalist, despised the workers so 
much before the campaign, that he always tried to board 
empty streetcars and trolleys regardless of how late he ar- 
rived at work. After several meetings he no longer refused 
to mingle with the masses. 

“A third friend . .. renounced his percentage of profit 
after one such meeting and voiced the desire to join the 
economy as an ordinary worker. 

“Aside from meetings there also exist schools for capi- 
talists which are attended daily by 6,000 Shanghai capi- 
talists. There, under the leadership of a Communist Party 
official, they study Mao Tse-tung’s treatise ‘On the Solu- 
tion of Differences Among the People’ and the Minister 
of Commerce’s report ‘On the Re-education of Capitalists.’ 

“Then they print wall newspapers, i.e., letters criticizing 
certain persons for various bourgeois, anti-Party, anti-So- 
cialist or reactionary opinions and, at the same time, they 
discuss with the help of Party representatives certain prob- 
lems which are not clear to them. For instance, someone 
wrote: The representatives of the State in our enterprises 
are not experts and they are incompetent. The answer 
was: Last year production increased by 35 percent. Are 
they really incompetent? 

“Another person believed that the seven-year percent- 
age period should be extended to twenty years. The 
answer to him was that the workers were not so stupid as 
to allow the capitalists to exploit them for such a long time. 

“A third person: The Communist Party is the mother- 
in-law and the Democratic Party the daughter-in-law. ‘The 
first issues orders and the second obeys. Answer: How 
can the Communist Party command, when in the Assem- 
bly |Parliament}| only 54 percent are Communists. 


“And so it goes on... day after day. 


“As for himself, Chen Cha-Pjo believes that all this 
helped cure him of various bourgeois conceptions and 
brought him closer to the working people and a respect 
for work. ‘This was behind his going to work in the vil- 
lage, like many of his capitalist friends; he carried dung 

and this helped him a great deal in his ideological 
re-education. 

“The result of this transformation was that he re- 
nounced his profits from the factory for two years and, 
simultaneously, started working as a storekeeper in his 
enterprise. Later, he will proceed to more professional 
work. 


* ‘Tt is not easy to re-educate oneself, but I believe in it. 


The Party and workers will help us. When you come here 
in two years you will find a proletarian in place of a 
worker.’ With these words Chen Cha-Pjo ended the talk.” 


Borba 22, 1961 


Belgrade), January 


China: **Litile Liberties”’ 


Some skeptical observations rent f 


f toward the 


} 
JOLIC LE 


Chinese peasant. 


oe, REPORTS have come from China about the 
so-called little liberties which are now being con- 
ferred on the Chinese peasants, along with news about a 
major crisis in Chinese agriculture lo better understand 
what these ‘little liberties’ mean and why they are now 
being insisted upon . . . it is necessary to recall the time 
when .. . these ‘liberties’ did not exist 

“When the communes were set up toward the end of 
1958 in an exceptionally brief period of time—altogethe1 
two to three months—it was explained that they had come 
into being not as a result of administrative directives from 
the top, but because of the wishes of the broad masses of 
the peasants; that they were a reflection of the peasants’ 
enthusiasm, their striving, and the ‘unparalleled heighten- 


And the 


‘germs and 


ing of their Communist ideological consciences.’ 
communes themselves were proclaimed the 
basic cells of Communism.’ 


“It was ... pointed out at the time that a way of life 


in which the family is treated as a social unit contradicts 
Socialist collective production and hampers the growth of 
Socialist and Communist ideology. The principle of re- 
muneration according to work done was practically liqui- 
dated in the communes and a system of more or less equal 
remuneration—mostly in kind and a small part in cash 
was introduced; finally, the complete liquidation of the 
relics of private ownership was proclaimed and put into 
effect. 

“Thus, peasant had 
owned up to then was taken from him, lest, it was said 


almost everything the Chinese 


bourgeois ideas of private property be fostered and develop 


I 

within him. He no longer had the right to cultivate his 
private plot for his personal needs; he no longer could 
breed poultry and livestock; the fruit tree in front of his 


house was no longer his; « agricultural 


tools were taken from him; he was not allowed to engage 


ven smallest 
in any side-line . . . such as hunting, fishing, and the like. 
was even stripped of his 
traditional stove so as to get used as quit kly as possible to 


nor in domestic crafts, and he 


collective feeding in the communal canteen 


“Now some ‘small liberties’ are being granted to the 


Chinese peasant. In more concrete terms: if he does not 


wish to eat in the canteen, he can prepare his own me 


at home. He has been given his plot and the 


right to cul- 
tivate it for himself; he can again breed poultry, rabbits, 


pigs and other livestock, engage in domestic crafts and 


subsidiary agricultural pursuits, keep as his private prop- 
erty whatever he produces in his spare time after having 


Continued on page 53 





Silence 


ROMAN BRANDSTAETTER 


The recent elections in Poland took place in quite a different atmosphere from 
those in 1957 following Gomulka’s ascension to power. Then Poland was in the 
midst of a great outpouring of national energy as it rejoiced in its release from the 
shackles of the Stalinist past; now, although Poles are conscious that they still enjoy 
a degree of freedom unique within the Soviet bloc, that surge of joyful energy seems 
to be tapering off toward apathy 

One of the major monuments of the period just after Gomulka took over was 
the play “Silence.” It was perhaps the most powerful indictment of Stalinist re pres- 
ston to appear in the bloc. Furthermore, tt was one of the first in the post-1956 wave 
of Polish cultural exports which we have become used to (Polish films in the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art; an exhibit of contemporary Polish painting). It was produced, 
with much acclaim, in Sweden and Austria. This translation, by Ewa Markowska, 
is its first publication in this country. The first two acts appear below; the third will 
follow in the next issue. 


KsSAWERY—a writer, age 42 Feviks Wirowicz—State prosecutor, age 40. 


IRENA—/us wife, age 23. Piotr NiEpzicki—age 42. 
Wanpa—his daughter by a previous marriage, age 17. A Security Police official. 


The action takes place in 1951, in Warsaw, Poland 


ACT I WANDA: He stayed only a few minutes. Didn’t want to be 


Ponil late for a conference at the office. He took some papers 
Onwuou 


rl } 
ki family’s one-room apartment. Door in . : 
; s f : : and left. Said he ate in town 


i he 


center opens into kitchen, door on right leads to small 
anteroom. Window on left looks out on neighboring build- IRENA: Why didn’t he call to say he wouldn’t be home 
ing. It is an autumn afternoon. A picture of Our Lady of for lunch? 


Czestochowa hangs over dwan. WANDA: I don’t know. 


IRENA enters, put a i groceries on chatr. takes off 


IRENA removes plate > sulz e7 and napkin from table ; Did 
her coat and har tf wm set Looks at tabl - Ws: ja! 
é ai ant lanic 1 ,0t alt tavle . anda: 


he leave a message for me? 


\ ) é fe from kitcl <? . 9 . 
WANDA , chen): Ye WANDA: Said he’d be home for dinner. 


IR N : as » < h I T . hz k ; . ° , , ? 
RENA: Has your father come bach IRENA: Take this bag to the kitchen. You'll have to put the 


meat in the pantry. I stood in line for two hours. Thought 


IRENA: When? they'd choke me. Let me rest a minute (she sits down and 


WANDA: Yes, but 


lights a cigarette). What are you doing now: 
WANDA: Right after you left 


. a ig WANDA: Writing my assignment. 
IRENA: He d eat his lunch? g everything 


ready. IRENA: When will you be through? 
WANDA: No. he didn’t eat. WANDA: I don’t have much left. 


IRENA: Why not? IRENA: What were you planning to do afterwards? 





WANDA: 
day. 


I won't work anymore today. Tomorrow’s Sun- 


IRENA: Id like you to go to the city with me. 
Why? 

You'll see! 
A surprise? 

Maybe. 


What is it, Irenka, what is it? 


WANDA: 
IRENA: 

WANDA: 
IRENA: 

WANDA: 
IRENA: You'll see. 
WANDA: You're very good. 
IRENA: You think so? 
her cigarette. ) 


(Wanda is silent. Irena puts out 
Open the wardrobe door. There's a suit on 
the bottom shelf. Give it to me. 

WANDA (takes out the suit and looks at it): You're open- 
ing the seams? (she hands it to Irena). 


IRENA: Yes. The scissors are on the window sill (Wanda 
hands the scissors to Irena, who begins to work). You said 
I’m good (Wanda is silent). It’s so very seldom that you 
show me any warmth. Sometimes I think you haven't got 
a heart. 
WANDA: You're not fair, saying that. I do, only it’s dif- 
ferent than yours. I won’t say it’s any better, or any 
worse, just different. 


IRENA: Maybe I am. But all of us here seem to be hurt- 


ing one another. I you, you me, your father both of us. 
WANDA (contemptuously): Father . . . 
Wanda! 

I didn’t say anything, did I? (pauses) My father 
is very handsome, he has beautiful, slanting green eyes and 
abundant, gray-flecked hair. Besides that he’s devilishly 
intelligent. And besides that? A laggard and a drunk who’s 


dissipating his talents. Anyway, you know all this as well 
as I do. 


IRENA: 


WANDA: 


IRENA: Wanda, that will do! 


WANDA: There’s one thing I'd like to know. 


you marry my father? 


Why did 


IRENA (whispers:) Leave me alone. 


WANDA: There’s only a few years difference between us 


We can be honest with each other. 


IRENA: Get back to work, Wanda! 


WANDA: You fell in love with my father and he fell in 
love with you. He abandoned my mother. I think she 
was his third wife. Wait a minute... one... two 

yes, the third. It’s hard to get them all straight. You're 
the fourth. You think the last? But that’s really not im- 
portant. What I don’t understand is why you decided to 
marry him just because you were in love with him 


looks al 


Tre na 


Wanda). Ive read many books about love. 


The Author 


Werther . . . Gustav . . . Romeo and Juliet 
these people kill themselves for 
silent.) I remember once when father didn’t come home 
at night. Now I know he was with you. My mother cried 
and then she went to bed. It was morning when he came 
in, smelling all over with a strange smell. He bent over 
my sleeping mother and kissed her forehead. He was al- 
ways subtle. Very subtle (Irena bends her head, remains 
silent). Why are you taking out the seams in that suit, 
Irenka? It’s nice material. 


. Why did 


love? (Irena remains 


IRENA (whispers): I'm taking out the seams. 


WANDA: Are you going to have it remade? 
IRENA: For you. You can’t go on wearing these outgrown 
things all the time. The seamstress isn’t so busy now and 
she'll have it ready for you soon 

You think of me. 


I do. 


WANDA: 
IRENA (smiles sadly): 


WANDA: Thank you. 


IRENA: Go back to your work (a knock on the 
door). 


front 


Come in (the door opens slowly). 


WITOWICZ: Excuse me. Is Ksawery in? 
IRENA: No, he isn’t. 
wiTowIcz: May I come in? 
IRENA: Please. 
wiTowIcz (enters): I thought he was back already 


Irenka. . . 
What? 


WANDA: 
IRENA: 


WANDA: When will we go to see the seamstress? 


IRENA: [I still have this piece to finish. Then we'll go 


WANDA: I like that suit very much (takes bag of groceries 


from chair and goes into kitcher 
wirowicz: Wanda isa pretty girl (he coughs). 
IRENA: Did you see the doctor? 
WITOWwIcz: Yes. 

IRENA: What did he say? 
wirowicz: ‘They're going to collapse the lung. 
IRENA: And things were going so well till you caught that 
cold in the spring and now all the trouble’s back again 
witowicz: Eee. That’s not the point 

What is? 

smiles): My crest 


What crest? 


IRENA: 
WITOWICZ 
IRENA: 
witowicz: My proletarian crest 


IRENA: ‘Tuberculosis is not 


a social class privilege, Mr. 


ROMAN BRANDSTAETTER was born in 1906. He is one of Poland’s leading playwrights, as 
well as being a highly respected poet. Most of his plays are historical dramas, includ- 
ing “Return of the Prodigal Son,” “Harness,” “Road Uphill” and “Kingdom of God.” 





Witowicz. Ksawery had lung trouble, too, during his uni- 
versity days. 
wiTowicz: But you must admit it’s easier to cure when 


you're rich than poor. 


IRENA: ‘True 


wiTowicz: Nor were my early days like Ksawery’s. He 
never lac ked anything He was the son of a well-to-do 
doctor who sent his only child two hundred zloty a month 
when the boy was in school in Cracow. But my father 
was a laborer and had TB. And my mother was a washer- 
woman with the joints of her fingers twisted from the con- 
stant dampness. The whole family lived in only one room 
And the old man made children every year because that 
was the only pleasure he could afford in his rotten life. 
My tuberculosis, my dear Mrs. Irena, is the only capital 
my parents left me. It’s perfectly understandable that with 
the years the capital accumulated, increased and grew in 
strength, until it finally earned the dividend of four years 
in jail in prewar Poland (takes out a pack of cigarettes 


Will you have one 


IRENA: Yes, thank you 


witTowicz (offers her cigarette. Lights it and hi 


When will Ksawery be back? 


IRENA He’s at a conterenct Said he’d be back tor sup- 


per. But who can tell, really? You know him. He says 
he’ll be back in the evening and doesn’t return till morn- 


inv 
WITOWICZ: 


I’d like to talk to him 
What about? W itowr cougl I don’t like 


these talks of vours, they often go on so late into the night. 


IRENA: 


You talk and talk endlessly, splitting hairs in four, and 


then Ksawery gets into a rut and drinks all the next day. 


wirowicz: Perhaps it’s better Ksawery isn’t here. I like 


talkine with vou 


IRENA: You won't mind if I go on with my work? 


wirowicz: It doesn’t bother me (Jrena looks at him and 


ir smile (Jrena remain lent And 
her hand. he drau , uu back Per- 
about it Irena wants to sa) 


It’s not a matter of . How 
prosecutor 1S unable to voice his 


as you may think. You see 
is poor and though I’m what 
tired of life. Jail, 
riences have done their job 


such words aS IULINe@SS, eEXCess. Vigo! But 


Yo are young 


young, [I’m 


I don’t know 


strongly built, 


You come from those who al- 


s had everything alway ill and satishied (tries 


mbrace é 


IRENA Please don’t. Wanda is in the kitchen. She may 


come in at any moment. Mr. Witowx 


All right, all right 


WITOWICZ 


IRENA: Don’t forget that Ksawery is your friend. 


WITOWICZ: So what? 


IRENA: You want to take your friend’s wife away from 
him? 


WITOWICZ: Ksawery knows I love you, 


Knows? 


IRENA 


WITOWICZ: Yes 


) 


IRENA: And what 


wirowicz: And nothing 


IRENA: What do you mean nothing? (doorbell rings) 


witowicz: I'll get it (he goes out. Niedzicki enters carry- 


ing briefcase. Witowicz 


comes in after him). 


NIEDZICKI: Does Ponilowski live here? 


IRENA: Yes 
NIEDZICKI: Are vou Mrs. Ponilowski? 
IRENA: Yes 


NIEDZICKI: Id like to see you’re husband. 


IRENA: He’s not at home. He should be back at any mo- 


ment now. 


NIEDZzICKI: Will you permit me to wait? 


IRENA Of course 


Will you have a seat? 


NIEDZICKI: Thank you 


he sits down 


wirowicz: I'll be going now. Goodbye, Mrs. Irena 


IRENA: Goodbye (Witowicz goes out. Irena clears the 


Niedzicki looks all around 
furniture and finally rests his eyes 
Wanda looks in through the kitchen door. Irena 


table, walks about the room 


him, at the walls, the 
on Irena 


CO¢ lo her 


WANDA Who is it? 


(whispers 


f hi pe? 


} 


IRENA I don’t know (Wanda disappears 


’ +7 
hind kitchen door 


NIEDZICKI (light g te): How many rooms do 


have 


IRENA: Only this one and the kitchen. 


NIEDZICKI: How many people live here? 
IRENA: My husband and I and his daughter. 
NIEDZICKI: Daughter? 
IRENA: Yes 


Yours ; 


IRENA: My husband’s 


NIEDZICKI: 


From a previous marriage. 


NIEDZICKI: And the man who was here? 


IRENA: He’s a neighbor. He lives next door. 


be from the Placement Bureau? 


You must 


NIEDZICKI: No 


IRENA (as if she knew): I see (she moves about room). 


KSAWERY: (enters): Good evening (throws coat and hat 


on divan). How are you, Irenka? (kisses her forehead). 





I'm awfully tired. You know, these endless meetings 
so boring (turns to Niedzicki). You want me? (looks at 
him closely) Piotr! 


NIEDZICKI: Ksawery! 


KSAWERY: Oh, my God (they fall in each others arms) 


NIEDZICKI: I’m glad to see you again. 


KSAWERY: So many years! So many years! I never ex- 
pected you! Well, what do you know! Why haven't you 
shown any sign of life till now? What a surprise! Did 


you introduce yourself to my wife? 
NIEDZICKI: Actually no. 


KSAWERY: My very close friend from our younger days, 
Piotr. Piotr Niedzicki. 


IRENA: Nice to meet you 
kisses it). 


gives him her hand. Ntedzicki 


KSAWERY: I told you about Piotr many times. My father 
was the Niedzicki family doctor and a close friend of 
Piotr’s father. They had an estate, Poleszowo. 


IRENA: Inherited friendship. 


KSAWERY: That’s it, that’s it. Sit down, Piotr, sit down. 
Irenka will get us something to drink. Maybe some black 
coffee? All right, Irenka? 


IRENA: 
door). 


I'll get it right away (she exits through kitchen 


KSAWERY: So we meet again! And we stood a good 
chance of never seeing each other in this life again, eh? 


NIEDZICKI: ‘The chances were undoubtedly considerable. 


KSAWERY: Where did we meet last? In Lublin. During 


the occupation. Remember? 
NIEDZICKI: Do I remember, Ksawery! 


KSAWERY: What happened to you after that? 


NIEDZICKI: My experiences followed the generally ac- 


cepted pattern. I was wounded, then I licked myself 
back to health .. . 
KSAWERY: ‘That, in itself, is already out of pattern. 
NIEDZICKI: You're right. I just about made it by the skin 
of my teeth. Then I was in the uprising and after that the 
officers PW camp. 


KSAWERY: When did you get back to the country? 
NIEDZICKI: In forty-five. 

KSAWERY: Did your wife make it? 
NIEDZICKI: Yes. 

KSAWERY: How is she? 
NIEDZICKI: So, so. Arthritis. 
KSAWERY: Any children? 


NiEDzIck!I: A four-year-old. And how about you? 


KSAWERY: After our last meeting in Lublin I returned 
to Warsaw to join the underground. Spent some time in 


jail and then two years in Auschwitz. After the liberation 


I was political-education officer in the army for a spell. 
And then I got back to my writing. Where 
now? 


are you living 
NIEDZICKI: Cracow. 

KSAWERY: Work? 

NIEDZICKI: In a cooperative. 

KSAWERY: What kind? 

NiEDzIcKI: A cobblers’ cooperative 
KSAWERY: Where? 

NIEDZICKI: A cobblers’ cooperative 


KSAWERY: What? You a bookkeeper in a cobblers’ coop- 


erative? 
NIEDZICKI: Yes. 
KSAWERY: 


You, an agricultural engineer? First class ex- 


pert? 

NIEDZICKI: Yes. 
KSAWERY: What happened, Piotr? 

NIEDZICKI: [ll tell you later. And how are things with you? 


KSAWERY: I work like a horse from morning till 
Conferences, lectures. speeches, field trips 


night. 


NIEDZICKI: Have you written anything? 
KSAWERY: No. I haven't 

NIEDZICKI: Why not? 

KSAWERY: It isn’t easy to write these days 


NIEDzIcKI: I read a couple of your novels in the news- 


papers. 


KSAWERY: Eee, not worth talking about (slaps Niedzicki 
on back). I’m glad to see you, Piotr. I still remember the 
old talks and discussions we used to have. Remember that 
time we almost hit each other? What was it about? Ah, 
the hell with it. The important thing’s that we’re together 
again. Maybe we'll get the past to return for a moment. 


NIEDZICKI: Do you miss it? 


KSAWERY: We're getting old, my friend. Sentiment for 


youth, for what can never return, is a normal symptom. 


NIEDZICKI: ‘That’s not good. 


KSAWERY: And why not? 
NIEDZICKI: 
imagination 


I see you're still suffering from an overactive 


KSAWERY: What of it? 


IRENA (enters. 


Sets coffee on table): Wanda and I are 
going to the dressmaker’s. You won’t be going out again 
today, will you? 


KSAWERY: I should go to the board meeting stops). 
But I'd rather stay here with Piotr. I don’t know. Go out 
by the kitchen door and leave the front door key for me 


in case I do go out. 


IRENA (turns to Niedzicki): I hope to see you when we 





come back. sO l won t Say goodbye lrena €xus 


Ksau é ry 


and Niedzicki drink their coffee ur 


ence 


NIEDZICKI: When did you 


You have a good looking wife 


get married? 


KSAWERY Three years ago 


NIEDZICKI The children with you? 


KSAWERY: Daughter's with me. Son with his mother 


NIEDZICKI: Is your wife a Party member? 


KSAWERY 


‘ou couldn’t be more mistaken ook a iat 
y ldn’t | tak Look at tl 


picture 


NIEDZICKI (smile I thought it was ‘ust an abili. 


What alibi? 
NIEDZICKI: I’m only kidding 


KSAWERY: 


Is there anyone 


j 
uence}. 


else here in the apartment now besides us? 
KSAWERY: Why do you ask? 


NIEDZICKI I'd like to discuss something with you, but I 


want to be sure no one will hear us 


KSAWERY: Irena and Wanda have gone to town 


NIEDZICKI: Who lives behind this wall? 


KSAWERY: Witowicz. A prosecutor 


NIEDZICKI: Can't say it’s the best kind of neighbor. Can 


he hear what’s being said in this room? 
KSAWERY: No 


NIEDZICKI: Are you sure? 


KSAWERY: What do you want to talk about? 


NIEDZICKI 


whisper I'm in a very difficult situation 


KSAWERY: What happened? 


Niepzick1: And the fact that I must ask you for help 


against my will makes it twice as difficult 


KSAWERY: What happened? 


NIEDZICKI: Believe me, Ksawery, I didn’t want to bothe1 


you with my problems, but 


KSAWERY Do you need money? 


NIEDZICKI: No. no. It’s not that 


KSAWERY I believe our long friendship entitles us both 


to mutual trust and Do you think, Piotr, that 


sincerity 
I’ve Ol 


yotten what 


happened between us years ago 


NIEDZICKI That's just it. [Pd find it much easier to ap- 


proach you if it weren’t for 


1at memory. It’s exactly the 


cause ol 


4 

tl 
my embarrassment. I wouldn’t want you to think 
lve come to ask Vo 


1 to pay a debt of gratitude 


KSAWERY Don’t be silly. You acted then like a true 
friend Between s there shouldn't even be any talk of 
ide. We're bound by a friendship of many vears 


And that counts for something If I had been in your 


place then I would have done exactly the same thing for 
you that vou did for me I'll never forget that day, about 
two weeks before the war, wasn’t it? when I came to 
Poleszowo. the police not on my heels, because ot my Com- 


munist activities (he gets uf I’ve told many of my friends 


what you did then to prove that there were noble indi- 
viduals even in those days who... 


Hold it, my friend. Don’t use any big words. 
You speak of honorable individuals 


NIEDZICKI: 
I want you to know 
that I fought a tough battle with myself before I made 
up my mind to help you. Our views were always poles 


apart 


KSAWERY: ‘That's not important. 


NIEDZICKI: Don’t evaluate my deeds so enthusiastically. 


I am not saying this because of any false modesty, but . . 


KSAWERY: Why this whole preamble? Come to the point. 


NIEDZICKI (in a hardly audible whisper): Ksawery, my 


situation now is very much like yours then. . . 
KSAWERY: What happened? 
NIEDZICKI (whispers 


Why? 


The militia is looking for me 


KSAWERY: 


NIEDZICKI (whispers Listen. When I got back from 
the PW camp I first worked two years at a State Farm in 
Poznan Province. I tell you, my hair turned gray in despair 
as I looked at their work and the methods they employed, 
methods which brought the whole estate to ruin in record 
time. I reported this to the district committee, the county 
and municipal committees, I informed the Warsaw au- 
thorities. And ... but I won't go into all the details. 
Anyway, one day I was summoned to the personnel man- 
ager’s office for interrogation. They began by asking me 
when had I returned to the country, what I had done in 
the Home Army and whether I had any contacts with 
abroad and ended with the question whether I listened to 
the London radio. Finally my patience gave out. I had 
had enough of the police, the personnel manager, the ques- 
tions, the investigation. I thanked them politely, quit the 
job and promised myself I'd never work for the State 
again. I sold the little gold I still had that my father had 
left me and opened a tire retreading business in Cracow, 
in partnership with an engineer friend of mine. At first 
everything went fine, but then they began squeezing us 
with extra taxes and they kept right on squeezing until we 
finally had to shut the joint down. And so, after many 
more difficulties, problems and adventures—Marysia was 
then in her last month of pregnancy—hard-pressed by 
downright penury, I took a job as bookkeeper in a cobblers’ 
cooperative in Cracow. They paid me six hundred zloty 
a month. I could hardly make ends meet. I earned some 
extra money on translations of Russian brochures about 
Lysenko. Sometime later the manager asked me into his 
office and, after a long talk, proposed partnership in a cor- 


poration Ksawery is 
silent They were stealing leather from the cooperative 
and selling it on the side. Since they were afraid the whole 
thing could be discovered through the books, they offered 
me a part of the take in return for making certain changes 
in them. I refused 


Guess what kind of corporation? 


Then the manager asked me that 
damned question again: ‘What did you do during the oc- 
cupation, Mr. Niedzicki?’ I said: ‘I fought the Germans.’ 
‘In the People’s Army?’ he asked and I said: ‘No, if you 


don’t mind, in the Home Army. And such was our con- 





versation. Taught by experience, however, and unwilling 
to lose my job, I said nothing. At the State Farm I had 
yelled things were wrong and—I lost. Now I kept silent 
and—I lost again. The boil finally broke. A commission 
arrived unexpectedly and discovered the shortage in the 
storeroom. The manager was arrested. But a beautifully 
composed picture must also include a class enemy—and it’s 
a well known fact that a class enemy must be first of all 
a member of the intelligentsia, with a past, and what a 
past—so the militia ordered my arrest, although the books 
were all right. However, I was warned in time. I ran 
away. They searched our place. They found nothing. 
They questioned Marysia for twelve hours and then re- 
leased her. They're looking for me... 


KSAWERY: Where did you hide? 


NIEDZICKI: At first in Podgorze, then in Skawina and 
finally in Zakopane (Ksawery looks at Niedzicki, walks 
across the room nervously. Niedzicki follows him with his 
eyes. Ksawery sits down, gets up again, goes to window, 
Niedzicki continues to follow him with his eyes). 
KSAWERY: How can I help you? 
NIEDZICKI: 
sottle ... 


I want to stay with you a few days until | 


KSAWERY: Settle what? 


NIEDZICKI: 


I don’t have the strength to go on living this 
way any longer, Ksawery. I spent three years in the woods 
during the Nazi occupation, then I was in the uprising 


and then a year in a PW camp. After that I returned to 
Poland, because I realized that my place was here, not 
with the emigres. I missed Poland. I can’t live without it, 
without this soil and this sky. I suffered six years of hell 
here. I don’t want to go to jail. I don’t have the strength. 
Do you understand, Ksawery? I don’t have the strength. 
My nerves won't stand it. Six months ago I had a heart 
attack. I lived through the Nazi occupation, I have no 
intention of rotting in a Polish prison. 
come back. 


I shouldn’t have 
I should have stayed with the emigres and 
cleaned British apartments with a vacuum cleaner. Too 
bad. It’s happened. 


Poland and I... 


KSAWERY: 


Marysia and the child will stay in 


And you? 


NiepzicKI: I'll run away. I’ve arranged everything. I 
want to stay here with you for a few days until I leave. 
I can’t stay in a hotel. I can’t register. I don’t have any 
family here. You're the only person close enough to me 
whom I can trust (silence. Ksawery strides across the 


room. Niedzicki follows him with his eyes). 


KSAWERY: Did you have anything to do with politics after 


you came back to Poland? 


NIEDZICKI: I don’t understand. 


KSAWERY: I mean did you participate in any political 
Niedzicki is silent) What I want is for you to 
tell me the truth, whether the militia is looking for you 
only in connection with that cobbler’s collective business, 


activities? 


or if maybe you were also so careless as to permit yourself 
to be dragged into something political. 


NIEDZICKI: So long, 


Ksawery ( picks 


walks towards the front door 


up his briefcase and 
KSAWERY: Wait a minute, Piotr, wait (Niedzicki starts to 
open door. Ksawery runs toward him). Piotr! Where are 
you going? You didn’t understand me, Piotr! 


NIEDzICKI: I hold nothing against you. 


KSAWERY (takes hold of his arm): Come back! (Nied- 
zicki slowly walks back towards center of room. Ksawery 
sits down in armchair, stares ahead dully). 
why I drink. I must drink. I must 
tired. Very tired (Niedzicki 1 


Irena wonders 
Piotr, I too, am very 
silent). Sit down! 


NIEDZICKI (stands): I shouldn’t have come here. 


KSAWERY: What are you saying. Sit down. 


NIEDZICKI: You should have told me right at the outset 


that you can’t hide me here, because—I don’t know—be- 
cause you're afraid, because sincerity is also proof of 


character, you know (the afternoon darkens). 


KSAWERY: You're being unfair. How can you even think 
[ don’t want to hide you? How can you? That’s a slap 
in the face (he smiles bitterly). Character . . . Character 

You're still pathetic, Piotr, and you like to use big 
words, though the times we live in should teach us once 
and for all, simplicity and moderation. 

he jumps up from armchair 
determines the value of a man? Who thought up that 
Who? Real life begins only when man 
sheds this steel corset, character, when he rids himself of 


Character 
Who said Character 


scurrilous lie? 


its constriction, adapts to circumstances and conditions and 
lives that way and continues mindlessly subjected to ex- 
ternal laws and processes. Piotr, character is man’s scourge, 
it makes normal life impossible, complicates and destroys 
it! 


NIEDZICKI: What's happened to you, Ksawery? 


KSAWERY: I have only one thought, one desire Not to 


write. Not to create. To kill my talent within me. Neve 
to reveal that which is the essence and meaning of me 
Events carry me and I submit to them without a second’s 
thought, that’s how I live, vegetating, existing by force of 


inertia. And that’s the way it must be. 


NIEDzIcKI: I don’t recognize you. 


KSAWERY: Let’s not talk 


about it. You from 


came 
Cracow? 


NIEDZICKI (whispers, thoughtfully): Yes. 
KSAWERY: You're here only for a few days and then 


you ll be going back to Cracow 
NIEDZICKI: Yes. 


KSAWERY: I don’t know anything else about you, under- 


stand? 

NIEDZICKI: I understand. 
KSAWERY: You'll sleep in the kitchen. Wanda will sleep 
on the camp bed in the hall. 

Thank you, Ksawery. 


(clasps his hand 


NIEDZICKI: 


KSAWERY 
Wash? 


Would you like to rest now? 





NIEDZICKI: I'll go to town now. The sooner I settle my 


affairs, the quit ker I'll be gone 
And this 


one’s to the front door. If you return early we'll have din- 


KSAWERY: Here's a key to the courtyard gate 


ner together 
NIEDZICKI: Thanks again, Ksawery. See you. 


Niedzicki exits 


to a discussion on public reading room 


KSAWERY see vou 
radio. He listen 


activities, then turn 


Ksawer) turns on 
dial impatiently. He tunes recording 
of a Neapolitan song. He sits in armchair, lights cigarette 
and listens thoughtfully 


WANDA (enters from kitchen What a nice song 


KSAWERY: What are you doing here? (Wanda is silent 


Didn’t you go to the dressmaker? 


WANDA: No. Irena and I got into an argument on the 


way and I came back home. 


KSAWERY (gets up What were you doing in the kitchen? 


WANDA: Nothing 
What do you mean nothing? 
Nothing 


Wanda 1 tlent You 


KSAWERY: 
smiles Well, nothing. 
Wanda! 


WANDA 


KSAWERY: listened! 


Didn’t you!? 


WANDA: What a nice song. 


Act Il 


Noontime. Ksawery is 
sleeping on divan in his street clothes. He 
Stretches. Sut 


mains in this position without moving. 


The next da) 7 he same room 
i ake s up. 


on edge of divan, lights cigarette and re- 


enters Good morning 


coldly 


IRENA 


KSAWERY Good morning 


IRENA (takes off her coat and hangs it in closet Did you 


) 


just wake up 


KSAWERY: Yes. I slept in my clothes. Why did I sleep 


in my clothes? Oh. What time is it? 


Noon 
Noon already? 


IRENA 
KSAWERY Where were you? 
IRENA: Church 


KSAWERY Today is Sunday? 
IRENA: Yes 


KSAWERY Where’s Wanda? 


Definitely not in church 


Where did she go? 


IRENA: 

KSAWERY 
IRENA: lo school A lecture Ksawer) 
drank again last night. Take a look 
Ksawery 1 ilent). I wake you up 


Neither could your friend, who got home before I did. 


yawns). You 
at yourself in the 


mirror couldn't 


KSAWERY: I don’t remember anything 


IRENA: I'd be surprised if you did 


KSAWERY: Why were you gone so long yesterday? 


IRENA: I took a long walk. 
Wilanow. 


Out of the city. Towards 


KSAWERY: What for? 


IRENA: I wanted to be alone. I wanted to forget that this 


house exists, that... (she stops 


KSAWERY: 
silent 


That’s it, isn’t it? (Jrena is 
I have a hangover. What happened yesterday be- 
tween you and Wanda? 


That I exist. 


IRENA: I took the seams out of my old suit and we went 
to the dressmaker’s to have it made over for her. On the 
way Wanda spoke of you improperly again. What I can’t 
understand is how you could have brought up your own 
I told her off. She decided I'd offend- 


ed her and went home. 


daughter that way 


KSAWERY: What did she have to say about me? 


IRENA: You don’t want me to repeat it all, do you? 


KSAWERY: She was probably right in everything she said 


Irena sighs, Ksawery rises from divan). Where's Piotr? 


IRENA: In town. When he came yesterday he didn’t even 


introduce himself. He behaved like a UB* man. 


KSAWERY: You keep seeing UB men everywhere. 


IRENA: Because they are everywhere. 


KSAWERY (after a moment’s reflection 


Perhaps. 


IRENA: Will he stay with us long? 


KSAWERY: Several days. 


IRENA: Not bad looking (looks at Ksawery). 1 like him 


very much (Ksawery is silent). Sometimes you give the 
impression that you simply can’t wait to have me fall 


in love with someone else and leave you. 


KSAWERY: Leave me alone now. 


IRENA: You're not jealous of me. If I had a lover you’d 
derive considerable satisfaction from the fact. 


It'd be another lovely excuse to drink. 


probably 


KSAWERY: You're talking nonsense. 


IRENA: You know perfectly well that Witowicz is in love 
with me. 


KSAWERY: So what? 


IRENA: And you can tolerate it? 


KSAWERY: I can’t very well forbid him to love you, can I? 


IRENA: But you leave me alone with him? You disappear 
from home for nights on end and show no sign of concern 
about my fidelity. I’m convinced that if you found me in 
bed with a lover you’d ask him out for a drink just so’s 


you could cry on his shoulder about your sad, sad fate. 


Months pass without your saying even one kind word to 


me. Do you think I can go on living in such an atmos- 
phere? That I was born only for the purpose of undress- 
ing you and putting you to bed when you come home 
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drunk? To listen to your mumblings about spleen and 
weltschmerz, about lack of inspiration and inability to 
To lie here all alone at night wondering where 
you are and what you’re doing? 


write? 


KSAWERY: Stop it, stop it. 


IRENA: Ksawery! What's happening to you? The things 
you do and think frighten me. I don’t understand what it 
is you really want from life, from me, from yourself? I 
only feel that there’s a storm between you and the world. 
A terrible storm! Tell me what I should do to help calm 
this storm, subdue it, control it. Ksawery! Don’t push me 
away! You won't easily find another as devoted as I! 
Ksawery . 
KSAWERY: I must speak with you about more important 
matters than these imaginary ideas of yours. 

IRENA: Everything I say you think I’m just imagining. 
KSAWERY: See if Wanda is back yet. 
IRENA: We'd have heard if she were. 

KSAWERY: I don’t know (looks into kitchen). No, she 
isn’t. Listen, Irena, I’ve got a problem with Niedzicki. 
What kind of a problem? 


KSAWERY: 


IRENA: 
An unpleasant affair. 
What affair? 

KSAWERY : 


IRENA: 
He’s threatened with arrest. 


IRENA: What for? 


KSAWERY: Some kind of an affair in a cooperative. 


IRENA: What did he do? 


KSAWERY: He didn’t do anything. He was dragged into 
it. Anyway, he says he’s innocent. After the liberation he 
had a lot of trouble at his various jobs. They supposedly 
persecuted him because of his past. The militia is looking 
for him (Irena is silent). He’s decided to go abroad. 


IRENA: Where? 


KSAWERY: I don’t know. 


IRENA: What’s he doing in Warsaw? 


KSAWERY: Arranging his departure. 


IRENA: When’s he going? 


KSAWERY: In a few days. He'll stay with us in the mean- 
while. Irena, we’re harboring a man wanted by the 
Irena looks at Ksawery). A thing like that means 

(he runs a hand across his throat). But it can’t be helped. 
I’m morally obligated to him. Before the war I found 
myself in a similar situation and it was Piotr who saved 
me. That counts for something, don’t you think so? 


IRENA: Yes. 


KSAWERY: But that’s not all. 


IRENA: What else is there? 


KSAWERY: When Wanda came home yesterday after that 
quarrel she had with you, she let herself in through the 
kitchen door and listened to us talking in here. She knows 


everything. 


IRENA: Did she tell you that? 


KSAWERY: She evaded a clear answer. But I could tell 


from whole 


Wanda. I’m afraid that she .. . 


her expression, het behavior. You know 


IRENA: ‘That she what? 


KSAWERY: I don’t know. Maybe she 


talked. 
IRENA: To whom? 


You're asking 
supposed to know? 


KSAWERY: a stupid question. How am I 


She'll just go and blab about it. 


IRENA: I don’t think she would do that. 


KSAWERY: You don’t think so? 


) 


IRENA: You doubt it? 


KSAWERY: It seems to me I wasn’t being very sensible 
letting Piotr hide here in our apartment. 


IRENA: But you said it was your moral obligation. 


KSAWERY: Yes. But you see, my dear, I have no inten- 


tion of rotting in the jug for somebody else’s mistakes. 


IRENA: I don’t understand you. First you talk about 


morality, and now 

KSAWERY: I want to hear your opinion. 
IRENA: You should discuss this with Wanda first of all 
KSAWERY: And then what? 


IRENA: You'll be able to tell whether she’s heard or not 


silence ). 
Are you afraid? 


Of what? 


KSAWERY: 
IRENA: 
KSAWERY: His hiding here. 
IRENA: No. 


KSAWERY: Either you’re pretending or you must have 


nerves of steel. 


IRENA: I’m not pretending and I don’t have nerves of 


steel. I’m simply not afraid. 
KSAWERY: 
afraid. 


There’s not one person in Poland who’s not 
You probably just don’t want to admit it. You 
think that fear is an emotion to be ashamed of. You’re 
wrong. Actually, I’m not at all sure whether Piotr told 


me the whole truth. Maybe he did collaborate with the 


underground? We know of cases starting in a tiny grocery 


store that finally wound up in foreign embassies. Who can 
tell? 


IRENA: Tell me the truth. Why did you agree to hide 
him here? 


KSAWERY: I’ve already explained to you why I couldn’t 


refuse. 
IRENA: You couldn’t refuse? 


to him? 


You are morally obligated 
So you ask me to be afraid and force you to 
throw the man out of our house? Isn’t that right? You 
want to convince me I’m afraid and burden my conscience 
with your wretchedness? Isn’t that so? You don’t have 
the courage to refuse him and you don’t have the courage 





to help him, so you want me to burden my conscience with 
your cowardice? Ksawery! Tell me! How did you fight 
the Sanacja? Were you ever really interned in Bereza?* 


In the German jail? Did you ever really risk your life? 


KSAWERY (whispers 


I was fighting for the future then. 


IRENA: And now? 


Ksawery is silent What’s happening 
I can’t understand you. I don’t know 


what you want from me, from the world, from your own 


to you, anyway? 


self. Where are you going, Ksawery? 


KSAWERY: Nowhere. 


IRENA: And you'd drag me into the abyss with you for 


the sake of such hopelessness? Is that why you've taken 
away my peace of mind? Is that why you alienated me 
from God? You've deprived me of the greatest treasure 
of my spiritual life! 


wedding! I can’t go to confession! I haven’t been to com- 


Che Grace of God! I agreed to a civil 


munion for three years! And now you want to force me 
to burden my conscience with your foul act towards a 
man to whom you are morally obligated! I hope God 
When I kneel 
in church I can feel a wall of stone rising between God 
and me. 


doesn’t punish you! Ksawery is silent). 


Then I cry inside my soul so that He will hear 
me. But I know that my efforts will be fruitless. My 
prayers don’t mean anything any more. (Wanda enters the 
room, but Irena does not notice her My prayers are 
Oh, it’s 


heavy, cold, like dead birds (she whirls around 


you. Your father wants to talk to you (she exits 


WANDA: I want to talk to you, too (Ksawery sits in arm- 


chair without moving Why are you so depressed? 


I must have a reason. 


Ksawer) cet 


his coat hanging in the closet 


KSAWERY: 


WANDA: I know you do 


, , , 
up and reaches {or 


Are you leaving? 


KSAWERY: Yes 


WANDA: Stay (takes his hand 


KSAWERY: No. . no it'll be better uf [ go. 


WANDA Don’t forget that here, in this house, only we two 


Ksawe ry sto ps 


are close to each othet You're my great- 


est concern 


KSAWERY: Which fact doesn’t stop you from heaping in- 


sults on me in your discussions with Lrena 


WANDA: I won't deny it 


) 


KSAWERY: Why do you do it 


WANDA (throws her hands around his neck 


Let’s be 
honest with each other, father. 


away from her embrace We 
understand each othet 


KSAWERY (move don’t 


WANDA: | owe you too much for us not to understand 


each other, even if it did turn out that everything in the 


world separates us. Do you remember how you helped me 


solve the problems which bothered me once? Do you re- 


member how you took me on your knees and patiently 
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explained all the various phenomena which seemed to me, 
a twelve-year-old girl, difficult and insoluble? Step after 
step you destroyed the prejudices which were growing in 
me until I finally understood that I must look somewhere 
else for their solution. I remember how you once argued 
with grandmother who was forcing me to go to church. 


I love you for that, father. I love you very much. And 


that’s why I can’t look on dispassionately at what's hap- 
pening to you today. Father, you’re on the wrong road. 
Your state worries me. You must raise yourself out of this. 
You must once again look at the future with faith. You 
must again fight the obstacles and overcome them the way 
you did before. Father! You have a wonderful past! You 
can’t stay back now, behind the ranks of those who are 
building our people’s fatherland! Especially today, when 
your ideals are being realized! 


My ideals... 


KSAWERY : 


WANDA: I look at you and I see you moving further and 


further away from our ranks, losing your feeling of vig- 
ilance towards yourself and others and with each step 
approaching closer and closer the positions of the enemy! 


You talk 


KSAWERY: You don’t think anymore, Wanda. 


like a parrot. 


WANDA: That's not true! Not true! I’m saying what I 
feel! What is my deepest desire. There’s not one feeling 
in me that clashes with my ideals. There’s not one feeling 
in me that would contradict my words. But in you I see 
so many mutually struggling conflicts that I’m paralyzed 
with fear at the very thought of what you must feel and 
think. Father! Why are you moving away from us? 
Why does your whole way of life contradict the Socialist 
idea? Why did you marry Irena? She’s the cause of your 
misery! 


Irena is a stranger to you. She’s festooned the 


house with religious pictures! She doesn’t understand 
you! She can’t help you! She only deepens your internal 
disquietude! Break off with her! 


she kisses his hands 


I beg you! Leave her! 


I beg you, don’t do anything that 
will nullify your whole past! Father (she kisses his hands 
Father! I beg you! I beg you! 


KSAWERY: Stop it! (Wanda is silent). It seems to me, 


Wanda, that truth which kills is not truth at all. 


WANDA: What kind of truth do you have in mind? 


KSAWERY: Look, Wanda, look what they did to me. They 


destroyed my talent. My imagination. My poetic outlook 
on life. On people. They crushed my abilities! Told me 
to write the way I don’t know how to write! Look at the 
world the way I don’t know how to look at the world! 
They told me to be like hundreds of other writers, without 
character, deprived of their own literary brand and style! 
[ wrote an idiotic novel! One... two... three... There 
was nothing worthwhile in any one of those novels! Noth- 
ing! Colorless, gray, boring, empty assignments! But the 
critics insisted that they are evidence of the way I see 
reality and the readers pretended that they're reading them 
and I pretended that I’m satisfied with them! Lies! Lies! 
Everything is a lie! They shut me in within the four walls 
of Poland, as if in a nut shell and told me to pretend that 





I'm the king of infinite space! They told me to create 
without end, but they didn’t ask whether I have anything 
with which to charge my empty battery. They feed ma- 
chines oil, but they deprived me of the means necessary 
to enjoy a full spiritual life! Who'll return my lost years 
to me? Who'll pay me for my bitterness? Who'll give me 
back all those sleepless nights when I fought with myself 

do you know what I fought for? 


how to be! 


to be what I don’t know 
Who'll pay me for the misery of self deception? 
Who'll pay me for the psychological massacre of my char- 
acter? 
WANDA: 
father. 


You’ve found yourself in a dead end street, 


KSAWERY: Yes! But at least I’m happy in this dead end 


street, because I’m with myself! to be silent! | 
I want to have 
the right to sadness, pessimism, to loneliness and doubts, 
to alcoholic hiccups, to fear everything and everyone! A 
quart of vodka is enough to transfer me to another reality, 
another dimension, where life is different, nicer, gentler 
and—beautiful! A quart of vodka—that’s my visa and my 
passport to a world of glorious imagination! And that’s 
why I drink, and will continue to drink till I drop dead! 
Until I drop dead! 


I want 
don’t want to see! I don’t want to hear! 


WANDA: I feel very sorry for you. 


KSAWERY: Let’s stop this asinine babbling. 
everything last night? 


I did. 


You 


heard 


WANDA: 
You listened. 


Yes. I couldn't sleep all night because of it. I 
didn’t know what to do. All kinds of ideas came to my 
mind. I thought I had a fever. 


KSAWERY: 


WANDA: 


I knew only that I must 
stop you. Father, whatever happens, whatever you decide 
and wherever you may go, you're not to do anything, un- 
der any circumstances, that would be aimed against the 
existence of our revolution. 


KSAWERY: What do you want? 


WANDA: What do you intend doing with Niedzicki? 


KSAWERY: I don’t know. 


WANDA: Are you sure that Niedzicki is not working for 
the underground? Are you sure that everything he said is 


true? How can you be sure that he is not our enemy? 


Wanda. I envy you. 


I will tell Niedzicki to 


KSAWERY: You're a hard person, 
But I wouldn’t want to be you. 


leave our apartment. 

WANDA: Will such a decision solve the problem? 
KSAWERY: In any event it’s only half a foul deed. 
WANDA: Yes (she takes coat from closet ). 


KSAWERY: Where 
minute. 


are you going? Dinner will be in a 


WANDA: I’m invited to dinner at my girl friend’s house 


(she exits through kitchen door). 


IRENA (enters): What did you talk about with her? 


25 


KSAWERY: About nothing. 


IRENA: ‘Tell me the truth. What did you talk about? 


KSAWERY: Nonsense. 
IRENA: She knows why Niedzicki is here? 
Yes. 


And now what? 


KSAWERY: 
IRENA: 
KSAWERY: 
bell rings). 


Door- 
Irene goes to hall). 


Good morning, Ksawery 
Everything’s arranged. 


she él 


How can you argue with a recording? 
It’s him, open the door 


NIEDZICKI (enters): Irena enters 


after him). I’m very satisfied. 


IRENA: table, 


Time for dinne1 
kitchen). 


then goes out to 


KSAWERY: I’m glad you’re glad. 


NIEDZICKI: Why the sour look? 


IRENA (enters carrying tray, place 
table): 
in silence. 


plates and soup bowl 
Sit down (they sit at table 
A knock on the door 


That must be 
a hole in the head. 


on and begin eating 


KSAWERY: Witowicz. We need him like 


IRENA: Come in. 


WITOWICZ (enters Am I disturbing you? 


KSAWERY: Yes (Niedzicki looks at Witowicz 
wITowIcz: Then I won’t come in. 


Mr. 


foul mood today. He’s got a hangover. 


Oh. I afternoon, but you 
werent home, Ksawery. Wanted to tell you something. I 
have an excellent plot idea for your novel. 


IRENA: Please come in, Witowicz. 


Ksawery is in a 


WITOWICZ: 


came yesterday 


KSAWREY: Why do you keep bringing me ideas? 


witrowicz: If you don’t do something with this idea 


KSAWERY: Leave me alone, you and your ideas! (calmly) 


Have a seat. 


WITOWICZ (goes towards Niedzicki Permit me to intro- 
duce myself (Niedzicki gets up). My name’s Witowicz 
Niedzicki his unintelligibly). Glad to 
meet you. I opened the door for you yesterday, didn’t I? 
Please don’t disturb yourself (Niedzicki They 


éat ). 


mumbles name 


sits 


dou n. 


IRENA: Will you have dinner with us? 


No. Thank you. 


love to have some tea 


WITOWICZ: 
I'd 


zicki). 


I’ve already had mine. 
he sits 


Sut 
down, looks at Nied- 


KSAWERY: What was the idea? 


wirowicz: Ah, so you are interested. 


KSAWERY: I’m interested to see if you play one of lead- 
ing roles in this one, too (he to Niedzicki Feliks 
always brings me ideas in which he plays the role of the 


hero. 


furns 


WITOWICZ: 


Don’t you ever feel the need to see yourself 
in what you write? 





KSAWERY: Is it worthwhile always writing about your 


own hump? (Witowtcz looks 


eat pushes 


at Niedzicki again). I can’t 
his plate away). 

You drank too much 

Probably. My 


It’s this autumn weather turns 


WITOWICZ: 


KSAWERY: rheumatism is bothering me 


again towards Witowitcz 


Why do you keep staring at him? 


IRENA: Mr. Niedzicki and Ksawery are childhood friends 


WITOWICZ: It seems to me we ve met before. haven't we? 


NIEDZICKI: I have a pretty ordinary face, that why people 


oiten 


wirowicz: Oh. no, no. Not at all. Graying hair, trim 


mustache, delica* mouth, oval face and a nervous look, 
a bit sad and slightly ironk You're of landed origin, 


aren't you? 
NIEDZICKI: Yes 


wiTrowicz: You've selected a somewhat overly expressive 


physiognomy for today’s times 


KSAWERY: I never knew you were such an expert phys- 


1ogomust ( gets up from table 


) 


IRENA: Where are you going 


KSAWERY: ‘To the cupboard. 


IRENA: What for? 


KSAWERY: ‘There’s still some 


IRENA: Sit down 


KSAWERY (sits You know, Feliks, 


adown, lights ciga 


I had quite a dream last night 


IRENA: Every time Ksawery drinks he always has quite a 


dream afterwards. 


KSAWERY I dreamt my nerves were a part of everything 
and everyone, that all my cells and muscles and arteries 
When the 
driver whipped his horse, I cringed with pain. When the 


wagon rolled over the pavement, it was really rolling over 


were somehow at one with the whole world. 


me. When the woodcutter smashed his ax into the wood, 
it was my legs he was chopping off. And, imagine, when 
| Sal down on a chair 


still in my dream, that is—to rest 


a while after all these Promethean experiences, I jumped 
ip with a yell of pain, because I had sat down on myself. 
Wasn't that some dream? 
W itowtcz 


how to live and not feel, how to break all ties with the 


Niedzicki and Irena smile. 


remains silent). Um now trying to figure out 


surrounding world, to exist in separation from people, 


things and events and not be bound to anything, to be 


completely, completely alone 


NIEDZICKI: Man is more alone than he thinks he is. 


wirowicz: Ah! At last! Oh, how it bothered me! 


IRENA: What bothered you? 


WITOWICZ I couldn’t remember where I had met your 


friend before, Ksawery. But now it’s come back to me (turns 


towards Niedzicki): Did you ever 


work in Poznan 


Province? In Wybranowice, on a State Farm? It was in 


forty 
is...is... Niedzicki. 


seven Niedzicki is silent). Your name 


NIEDZICKI: Yes. 


WITowIcz: That was the case 


. . Do you remember the 
UB officer who questioned you? I was that officer. 


NiEDzICKI: Yes, | remember you now. 


wirowicz: They wanted to fabricate a case against you. 


It wasn’t hard to see you were innocent. Did you know 
that six months later that whole Wybranowice gang went 


to jail for economic abuses? 


NIEDZICKI: The gang went to jail, but the smell followed 


me. 


witTowicz: What smell? 


NIEDZICKI: ‘That intangible smell of looks. . . 


WITowIcz: What looks? 


NiEDzICKI: A kind of distrust, disquietude . . . 


wirowicz: I don’t understand. 


NIEDZICKI: Actually nothing concrete. . . 


witowicz: If nothing concrete... 


NIEDZICKI: It’s even hard to define. But the effectiveness 


of this smell is quite considerable. 
wirowicz: That's very interesting. 


NIEDZICKI: 


A man doesn’t even realize it when suddenly 
he is all alone, he can’t get a job in his profession and finds 
himself surrounded, like a halo, by a mist of unspoken 


words and anxious looks. You're a prosecutor now? 


WITOWICZ: Yes. 


NIEDZICKI: In your job as prosecutor, haven't you ever 


encountered a man caught in a net made of a mist of 
unspoken words and two-faced smiles? Though you can’t 
very well accuse this man of any violations of the penal 
code, his very existence, by itself, is reason enough for sus- 
picion and vigilant observation. This web of unspoken 
words and pregnant silences is so thick that those caught 
in it wish they had mousy, gray, invisible faces, they want 
the earth to swallow them and be done, or feel a need to 
beg everyone’s forgiveness for being so bold as to live. And 
you, Mr. Prosecutor, talk about my innocence. You'll par- 
don the description, but what you say about my innocence 
is really very, very funny. My innocence is completely un- 
important and concerns no one. What is important, how- 


ever, is that I must be guilty. After all, you understand 
all this very well. 


KSAWERY: Can't you two stop talking about it? 


wirowicz: Why? 


IRENA: Let’s have some tea. 


witowicz: Gladly (Irena goes to kitchen). I see that 
Piotr—you'll pardon the familiarity, but I must admit I’ve 
taken quite a liking to you—anyway, I see that Piotr is 
living through some internal strife (turns toward Ksaz ery). 
It seems to me we should help him. 


KSAWERY: Piotr isn't living through any strife and 





doesn’t need our help (Irena brings tea, puts it on table). 
witrowicz: And I think that Piotr does need our help. 


IRENA: On what do you base that assumption? 


witowicz: Piotr has the eyes of a man who is running 
away (Irena lights cigarette). By that I don’t mean that 
he’s actually being hunted by the militia. Oh, no. There 
are many ways of running away. One does it with the aid 
of alcohol, another escapes into books, a third hides in 
loneliness, the fourth in silence, and still another in dreams, 
excessive imagination, daydreaming. Tell me, Mr. Nied- 
zicki, which of these have you chosen? 

NIEDZICKI: But I have no intention of escaping anywhere, 
Mr. Prosecutor. 


KSAWERY: Stop babbling. 


IRENA: The tea is getting cold. 


WITOwIcz: Human hearts can collect much _ bitterness. 
Isn’t that so? Yours, Ksawery’s, Mrs. Irena’s. 
NIEDZICKI: And yours? 


wirowicz: And mine For instance, let’s take this 
apartment. The people who live in it are experiencing the 
revolution in their own way. Ksawery has come to doubt 
it, to you, at least so it seems to me, it is a pit full of 
snarling dogs, to Mrs. Irena, an element threatening the 
very existence of God, to Wanda, the object of her first 
love, and, like every first love, very tumultuous and slightly 
uncritical. And to me? Can you love or hate oxygen? I 
breathe oxygen. If it ever disappears I'll choke. That's 
why my bitterness doesn’t kill my faith, nor my faith kill 
my bitterness. For several days now I’ve been prosecuting 
at the trial of a group of Home Army men. The case has 
been presented, I am delivering my summation. Suddenly, 
from among the spectators, someone yells: ‘Not true! The 
Home Army is the Polish Army!’ ‘Who was it that spoke?’ 
I ask. And I see only the raised arms of the militiamen 
and the back of some man who is being led out of the 
courtroom. I want to call out to him to turn his 
face towards me, but my voice dies in my throat and I 
know that at any moment this man will fall into an abyss 
from which I will never be able to see his face again and 
will never know how he looks. But I remain silent. A mur- 
mur ripples through the courtroom. But I remain silent, 
because I can’t tell whether what happened in the room 
is true or only an illusion, did someone really call out, or 


was it something calling within me, was someone really 
taken out of the courtroom, or was it within me that this 


act occurred, this act of my conscience being taken out 
somewhere beyond 
limits of my awareness . 


far away beyond the 
turns towards Niedzicki). But 
my bitterness doesn’t kill my faith, and my faith doesn’t 
kill my bitterness (Niedzicki remains silent. 
sadly. Ksawery sits with head bent). Did you hear? Nota 
bad idea for a novel, is it? Well, I guess I'll be going now. 
Goodbye (he exits. Niedzicki is 


Irena smiles 


Ksawery paces room. 


silent. Irena looks at tablecloth). 
NIEDZICKI: Strange man. 
KSAWERY: Scoundrel! 


IRENA: Why do you say that? 


KSAWERY: Provocateur! 


IRENA: Why do you insult him?! (Ksawery is silent 
NIEDZICKI: Does he suspect something? 
IRENA: I don’t know. 
KSAWERY: And if he does, so what? Are you afraid, hero? 


We're afraid, too! So what! 
NIEDZICKI: I don’t want to endanger Mrs. Irena, you . . 
KSAWERY: Now you're smart! Now! You should have 
thought of that yesterday, before you came here! (Knock 
on door Bi 

IRENA: QOpen the door. 

KSAWERY (goes to door leading to anteroom): Now you 
wonder about it? 

IRENA: Where are you going? They're knocking at the 
kitchen door (Ksawery goes into kitchen and closes door 
behind him. Irena lights a cigarette 

NIEDZICKI (lights cigarette): Im really very sorry 
IRENA: Don’t pay any attention to what Ksawery says. 
He’s upset. 

KSAWERY (enters from kitchen. He is deathly pale. 
door behind him. He can hardly 


Yes? 


(smiles insincerel) 


Close § 
peak): Piots 
NIEDZICKI: 
KSAWERY Piotr, please 
NIEDZICKI: What's happened? 

(still Come into the 
moment (Irena looks apprehensively at 


KSAWERY smiling ): kitchen a 
Ksawery). 
NIEDZICKI: Excuse me (he exit 


pe trified ). 


Ksawery stands as tf 


IRENA: What happened? Ksawery is silent, his hands 


shake visibly). Who was it? What’s the matter? (Ksawery 
is silent. Irena moves towards kitchen door). 


KSAWERY (blocks her way): Don’t go in there. 


IRENA: What’s happened!? 


SECURITY OFFICE FUNCTIONARY kitchen, 


towards 


enters from 


towards Irena): Good morning 


Ksau ery). 


turns turns 
You'll come to see the interrogation officer 
tomorrow, comrade. You'll submit your testimony as wit- 
ness. Here is your summons. What is the most convenient 


hour for you? (Ksawery is silent). Perhaps noon? Will you 


be free then? 

KSAWERY: Yes. 

SECURITY OFFICE FUNCTIONARY: ‘That’s fine. Twelve noon, 
then (writes date on summon Please sign the receipt 
Irena stands in corner? 
completely stunned). You acted magnificently, comrade. 
(he offers 


he exits through 


for the summons (Ksawery sign 
You showed true vigilance. Goodbye, comrade 
his hand. Ksawery extends h 
kitchen). 


L Goodbye 


IRENA (still stands without moving, staring at Ksawer) 
What have you done? What have you done? 

KSAWERY (he can hardly speak): It wasn't I 
wasn’tI... 


My God... My God... ! 


The last act will appear in the next issue. ) 


IRENA: 





Gyorgy Lukacs 


by 
GYULA BORBANDI 


The second of two articles on the great intellectual 


figure of Hungarian Communism. The author, 


formerly a student of philosophy in Budapest, now 
lives in Western Europe where he edits a Hungarian- 


language magazine. 


un went to Moscow, but stayed only a 


| 1929 Lukacs ag: 


short while. He returned to Germany, to Berlin, wher 


he settled after having given up his residence in Vienna 
At the beginning of the thirties he took part in the intel- 
lectual life of the German capital and was active in the 
Berlin chapter of the German Writers’ Association. He 
rot acquainted with the 


Weimar 


inends 


leading writers and artists of the 
Republic, many of them becoming his personal 


His best friends were usually Communist sympa- 
those who. 1945, 
Serlin at the 
time the National Socialists came to power. He stayed on 
for a couple of months, leaving for Moscow as late as the 
spring of 1953, intending to resume his literary and politi- 
cal activities there. It was through Bela Kun’s interven- 


tion that the Soviet government gave 


thizers, returning [rom emigration alte1 


chose to live in East Germany. He was in 


asylum to him as well 
Bela Kun’s liquidation Lukacs 
himself faced the danger of persecution, but Matyas Rakosi 


led on his behalf and he was again out of harm’s 


as other émigrés After 


intercec 
way. Between 19335 and 1938, then again from 1942 until 
1945, he worked for the Institute of Philosophy of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences 

During his Moscow stay, Lukacs devoted himself to his 


work with great enthusiasm. He wrote numerous studies 


history His articles were published in the 


on literary 


leading literary periodicals. He contributed to the discus- 
sion raging over the functions of Soviet literature. He be- 
came one of the outstanding representatives of the literary 
group that published Literaturnij Kritik. Between 1938 
and 1942, the perspectives and activities of this group 
came under severe criticism and for the time being Lukacs 
himself fell out of official favor. During these years he was 


not allowed to work in the Academy’s Institute of Philoso- 
phy. 


It was uuring these Moscow years that his definitive 
standpoint on so-called artistic realism was assumed. The 
chief representatives of this “great realism,” according to 
Lukacs, were Shakespeare, Goethe, Balzac, Stendhal, Dick- 
ens, Tolstoy and, of later writers, Gorki and Thomas 
Mann. During these years he began to concern himself 
with the problems of Hungarian literature which he had 
theretofore completely neglected. He applied the Marxist 
method and the yardstick of Communist literary criticism 
to contemporary Hungarian writers, literary tendencies 
In the literary life of the thirties, his 
fancy and critical vein were especially stimulated by the 
movement investigating the ethnological background of the 
rural Hungarian people and by the work of the peasant 
writers themselves. His judgments, sometimes favorable on 


and movements. 


the surface, were basically condemnatory of peasant writers 
because, though they correctly described reality, showing 
the struggles and problems of the Hungarian peasantry, 
nevertheless they lacked a true perspective in that they did 
not envision Communism as the proper solution 


His studies on peasant writers were published in a 
separate volume in postwar Hungary.’ Works dating from 
his stay in Moscow include his book on the historical novel* 
and a basic monograph on Hegel's philosophy, 
between 1934 and 1942, 
Zurich and then in East 
War 


written 
published in German first in 


Jerlin after the Second World 


I'wice during his Moscow sojourn he came into serious 
conflict with the Party. One of these has already been 
mentioned. In 1936 he was reproached for criticizing, 


from the viewpoint of 


“bourgeois realism,’ not only 
bourgeois decadence but also Soviet literature itself. For, 
judged by the criteria of artistic realism, contemporary 
Soviet literature proved just as deficient as contemporary 
bourgeois literature. We read the following in his work 
entitled “The Problems of Realism”: “Thus, we may legiti- 
mately ask the question whether what we asserted about 
the exclusively observational and predominantly descriptive 
method of bourgeois literature would be equally valid when 
asserted of our Soviet literature. Unfortunately, we have 
to answer this question with a ‘yes.’ ”* 


According to Lukacs, the exclusively observational and 
preponderantly descriptive method, which is held by Marx- 
ist criticism to be the chief characteristic of the literature of 
bourgeois decadence, is also one of the attributes of Soviet 
literature. To risk such an allegation concerning Soviet 
literature was a crime, for it implied that Soviet literature 
was just as inferior as bourgeois literature, qualified as 
worthless and decadent by Lukacs and his associates. The 
only exception they made was Thomas Mann, whose artis- 





tic achievement and critical viewpoint they admired and 
respected. 

Another of his tenets, which had already caused him re- 
peated difficulties in Moscow, had a bearing upon the 
application of the law of uneven development. According 
to Lukacs, “It is not at all necessary that all economic and 
social progress be followed by artistic, philosophical, etc., 
progress; it is not in the least inevitable that a society that 
is at a higher stage of economic development must have a 
literature, art, philosophy, etc. absolutely superior to the 
one at a lower stage of development.’ 

Lukacs has been obliged on several occasions to declare 
that this law is not valid for Soviet culture and Soviet de- 
velopment. 

Several of his Moscow papers dealt with the grayness 
and formalism in Soviet literature. He was annoyed by its 
false optimism which simplified and schematized every- 
thing. Instead of flesh-and-blood characters, 
created artificial figures and straw men. 


writers 
The “literary” 
works published during the Stalin era were rife with con- 
tradictions. Lukacs disapproved of certain authors who 
wished to solve problems with bureaucratic methods. If 
their attempts failed, they reverted to force, suspecting 
“enemies” and “foreign agents” everywhere. These enemies 
and foreign agents usually did not exist, thus they had to be 
manufactured. They were the indispensable whipping boys 
upon whom society put the responsibility and against whom 
violence was directed. 

What was Lukacs’s recommendation? He proposed that 
public life be democratized and bureaucracy eliminated. 
“The cultural awakening of the masses and the higher 
stages of democratic development must be followed by a 
concerted effort to eliminate bureaucracy,” he wrote in one 
of his studies. In another paper, also written in the 
Soviet Union, he rejected the theory of “enemy agents” 
“A short time ago, someone made a very characteristic 
statement: the only reason for our difficulties in building 
Socialism lies in the activities of our enemies. I am not 
loath to confess that in my opinion this is a very dangerous 
view. It is impossible to dispose of the problem of our 
difficulties by ascribing it to our enemies.” 

These lines were written during the war. He was lucky, 
since, its energies taken up by burning issues, the Party 
could not waste its time on such “anti-Soviet” writings. 
In spite of this, trouble was again brewing for him in 1944. 
He had criticized schematization and political controls and 
was reproved for it. He withdrew his tenets and went on 


working. Incidentally, he suffered a serious blow during 
the war. While the Germans were shelling Moscow, many 
of his valuable and irreplaceable manuscripts were de- 


stroyed. 


After the War 


In the fall of 1944, the Red Army crossed the Hungarian 
border and Gyorgy Lukacs started to make preparations to 
return home. By spring of 1945, the whole country had 
come under Soviet occupation. After an absence of twenty- 
five years, Gyorgy Lukacs returned to Budapest, his native 
city. He obtained a professorship at Budapest University. 
He produced and published a profusion of works. He gave 


innumerable lectures at literary societies, at Communist 
Party academies and various intellectual gatherings. He 
was given an important role in the Communist Party itself: 
he was entrusted with the supervision of the country’s cul- 
tural affairs and commissioned to lay out the Party’s pro- 
gram of cultural policy. Between 1945 and 1949 he was 
the leading personality of Hungary’s cultural and scientific 
life. His lectures, studies and articles were regarded 
guideposts by Hungary’s Communist o1 
intelligentsia. 


as 


pro-Communist 


His first book to be published after his twenty-five-year 
absence from Hungary, appeared in December 1945, under 
the title “Balzac, Stendhal, Zola.’*® This volume contains 
four studies, written in Moscow between 1934 and 1940. 
In connection with these three novelists, it deals with the 
problems of the modern novel and of realism. The aesthetic 
and historical doctrines of these essays closely resemble 
those in the “Theorie des Romans.” Lukacs notes that 
though the contents of the two volumes are almost identi- 
cal, the scientific method employed and the conclusions 
reached are different. This work also indicates the lines 
of Lukacs’s intellectual development: 

“The fog of mysticism which at one time used to sur- 
round certain literary phenomena with an aura of poetic 
color and warmth, which used to create an intimate, inter- 
esting atmosphere around us, has lifted. The objects now 
stand before us in sharp and, for many, harsh and cold out- 
lines. It is Marxism that has given me this clarity.” 
Lukacs revises his former views on the novel, his “‘uncon- 
soled and unconsolable” pessimism, and dissects the mod- 
ern novel in accordance with his new Marxist- 
Leninism. 

“Balzac, Stendhal, Zola” was to be followed by a steady 


stream of books 


faith, 


Side by sick Ww th works written while an 


émigré, his more recent essays, philosophical and literary 


studies appeared in continually number In 


“Goethe and His Times’’* he made such astonishing state- 


increasing 


ments on Goethe that Benedetto Croce, reviewing the Ger- 
man edition, said he was incapable of finishing the vol- 
ume and summed up his criticism in six words: invoca- 
tion service in the Party chapel “Kritikai realizmus” 
the first part of his two-volume work 
“Nagy orosz realistak” 


Critical Realism 
entitled Great Russian Realists 
was published in February 1946 and saw its third printing 
by the end of 1951. This book 


of Russian literature 


deals with the classics 
Pushkin, Dostoyevski, Tolstoy) , with 
the esthetic characteristics and sociological foundations of 
Russian realism. “Szocialista realizmus”’ (Socialist Real- 
ism), the second part, treats of Gorki and the Soviet litera- 
ture of the thirties and forties. 
1952," he earlier 
critiques and interpellations, even the most insignificant 
Soviet Virta, Makarenko, 


Kazakhevich and others. His work dealing with nine- 


In this volume, which ap- 


peared in discusses, responding to 


writers, including Fadeyev, 
teenth-century German realists contains a Marxist critique 
on the significance of Kleist, Eichendorff, 
Gottfried Keller and Raabe. 
unfavorably by Western critics. He was accused of recogniz- 


ing only one yardstick, that of the “reactionary” or “pro- 


siichner, Heine, 


[his book’* was received very 


gressive” tendencies of a writer. For example, he expropri- 





ated Georg Biichner for the “Socialist revolution,” whereas 
it is well known that Biichner’s revolt gave way to despera- 
tion and hopelessness. 


Lukacs’s essays on philosophy were brought out in 1947, 
(The 


This book concerns 


in the volume entitled “A polgari filoz6fia valsaga” 


Crisis of Bourgeois Philosophy 
modern dialectics, referred to as “philosophical reform- 
ism,” the later work of Heidegger, Lenin’s epistemology 
and the “bankruptcy” of capitalist culture. It passes severe 
criticism on Western philosophical directions and en- 
deavors to convince the reader of the correctness of Marx- 


ist-Leninist doctrines. 


A sizable part of his post-1945 work has dealt with the 
problems of Hungarian literature. The majority of these 
studies appeared in the volumes “Irodalom és demokracia” 

Literature and Democracy)** and “Az Uj magyar kul- 


For a New Hungarian Culture), as well as in a 


turaért” 
Besides, several of his more significant 
(Star 


Review of Sociology 


few pamphlets 


essays were printed in the periodicals Csillag 


Forum, and 7 arsadalmi Sz¢ mle 


Lukacs judged the literature of Hungary between and 
following the two world wars harshly. Everyone who did 
not accept the aesthetics of Marxism-Leninism and would 
not follow the directives of Communist cultural policies 
qualified as a decadent or a reactionary 
“A kapitalista kultura csddje” 


ist Culture). he 


In a disquisition, 
The Bankruptcy of Capital- 
outlined the following Hungarian intel- 
lectual factors as those which must be contended with and 
ultimately conquered: clerical reaction, the vestiges of re- 
actionary German culture in Hungary, decadent Western 
directions and, finally, folk romanticism, which he calls a 
romantic anti-capitalism brought about as a result of the 
economic, political and cultural backwardness of the Hun- 


garlan peasantry es 


In other words, Lukacs repudiated Hungarian literature 
almost in its entirety and admitted only a few to the island 
of “progressive traditions’ and “true artistic realism.” 
Indicted were Marai and his “decadent bourgeois” camp; 
Laszlo Nemeth and his “third-traveler” followers; Uj Hold 

New Moon . a 


V alas Answer 


journal of young writers and poets; 
a populist periodical; the Hungarian 
disciples of Giono, R6pke, Jaspers and Sartre; the peasant 
writers as a whole and the right wing of the Peasant Party 
The main trends of Hungary’s intellectual life met with 
Lukacs’s disapproval, for they continued in their previous 
directions, unwilling to bow to the panacea of Communist 
and Marxist ideology. It is interesting as a comment that 
Lukacs’s works made a much greater impact in Western 
countries, primarily in Germany, on the left-wing intelli- 
gentsia, than they did in Hungary, his homeland. He 
hardly exercised any influence at all on Hungarian litera- 
ture he could not change the direction of Hungary's 
literary development or alter its established values. The 
traditional lines of Hungarian literature remained un- 
changed, recognized and popular authors continued their 
activity independently of him and did not in the least let 
themselves be influenced by Lukacs’s passionately delivered 
criticisms 


Yet he did have some influence on youth, primarily on 


followed 
This 
Marxist philosopher and aesthetician succeeded in finding 
a number of young disciples, so that soon a whole school 
was created around him; a significant proportion of the 
Hungarian younger generation of philosophers and aesthe- 


students, who 
Lukacs’s work and critical activities with interest. 


leftist and  Socialist-oriented 


ticlans grew up in this school. Of course, it was only to be 


expected that many of his disciples rejected him and, when 
the times changed, were among the first to fling mud at 
their one-time master. Nevertheless, some of his former 
students remained loyal to him, taking the master’s side in 
hours of woe. 


Between 1945 and 1949 Lukacs was not merely over- 
seer number one of Hungarian Communist literary policy 
but at the same time successfully represented Hungarian 
Communist intellectual life in the Western countries. He 
gave lectures in several Western European countries and in 
September 1946 took part in Geneva at the Rencontres 
Internationales. At this important intellectual gathering 
he became involved in a fiery discussion with Karl Jaspers, 
against whose Western concept of liberty he defended his 
own Marxist-Leninist ideal of freedom. In Geneva Lukacs 
spoke on “Aristocratic and Democratic Weltanschauung.” 
In his talk he contrasted “aristocratic pessimism” with 
“democratic optimism.” He reproached the capitalist so- 
cieties of the West with having betrayed the great ideals 
of the bourgeois-revolutionary humanists, thereby humiliat- 
ing man himself. He tried to convince his audience that 
the values of individual liberty, which did not come into 
play in the liberal bourgeois system, were fulfilled and re- 


1 


gained their original sense under Socialism. 


His views gave rise to a heated debate, in which the 
Western participants delivered a frontal attack on him. 
Yet his speech was not completely without effect, for, in 
certain left-wing circles, his professed stand on behalf of 
personal freedom misled many people, contributing to the 
rekindling of the illusion that the relatively liberal political 
and intellectual atmosphere of the war years was still alive 
In fact, however, this situation had 
already passed, and the reins were again being held tightly; 


in the Soviet empire. 


after the victory over the Nazis, Stalin’s tyrannical rule had 
resumed. Lukacs was silent on all this in Geneva, endeav- 
oring to create the impression that there was hardly any 
difference between Western and Soviet “democracies,” 
and that, moreover, the latter secured human dignity and 
freedom better than Western democracy, “infected” by 
delivery according to unbiased 


capitalism Lukacs’s 


Western observers—was poised and self-assured. He cen- 
sured bourgeois society, wittily, sharply, yet in a concilia- 
tory tone. The movement he represented had sided with 
the conquerors of fascism and for that reason he was 
greeted at the outset with a certain amount of sympathy. 
Many were struck by his scholarship and by the profes- 
sional artistry of his reasoning. His views were defeated, 
yet he could boast of a personal success. 


Communist bureaucracy, however, was dissatisfied with 
his performance; though he had spoken in favor of Marx- 
ism and in defense of the Soviet Union, his thought sub- 
stantially differed from the official Moscow line. At the 





time no one mentioned this, but later when the great anti- 
Lukacs campaign got under way certain portions of his 
Geneva talk were reproduced to prove his right-wing 
deviationism and heretical conceptions. Lukacs had urged 
a resumption of the alliance forged between the Western 
democracies and the Soviet Union in 1941, under the ban- 
ner of the struggle against fascism and irrationalism: 


“If democracy intends to win the peace as it has won 
the war, it must, under different conditions, with different 
tools, pursue the policy of 1941. ... We need a decisive 
reconstruction of perspective: the categories of freedom, 


equality, progress and reason must gain new clarity, new 
significance; and the prerequisite of this is that the social 


content of democracy show, in accordance with today’s 
changed circumstances, the vital strength and wealth of 
composition of 1793 or 1917,"15 


According to his later critics, 

“This new content is Marxism as modified by the con- 
cepts of the progressive bourgeoisie: as much of Marx as 
freedom, equality, progress and reason will assimilate; 
Marxism to the point allowable by a fundamental capital- 
ism. The pacification and reconciliation of irreconcilably 
opposed bourgeois and proletarian concepts—such is the 
essence of Lukacs’s democratic ideological renaissance.”*® 


The Attack 


A ete YEARS between 1945 and 1949 were full of successes 

and praise for Lukacs. Yet those envious of his success 
soon set to work in both Moscow and Budapest. Slowly but 
systematically they prepared the ground for getting Lukacs 
out of the way. The signal to attack was given by Fadeyev, 
President of the Soviet Writers’ Association, who upbraided 
Lukacs for going conceitedly to bourgeois writers’ con- 
gresses, misunderstanding the character of people’s democ- 
racies, neglecting Soviet literature and, in an offensive 
manner, concerning himself solely with the examination of 
bourgeois culture. He is, Fadeyev said, an agent of bour- 
geois ideology who cannot shed the idealistic shell of his 
youth. 

In Hungary the anti-Lukacs campaign started in the 
summer of 1949. Laszlo Rudas, whose jealousy of and 
sense of rivalry in relation to Lukacs was well known to 
Matyas Rakosi, was entrusted with starting on Lukacs’s 
intellectual liquidation. The first stand against Lukacs was 
taken by Rudas in Tarsadalmi Szemle, ideological mouth- 
piece of the Hungarian Communist Party.*? Rudas was soon 
joined by others. Marton Horvath delivered an attack on 
him in both Szabad Nep, central daily of the Communist 
Party of which he was editor, and at the political academy 
of the Party.**. Jozsef Revai, one of the Party’s leaders and 
chief guardian of its ideological foundations, also treated 
Lukacs’s “right-wing” views in Tarsadalmi Szemle.® 

Rudas based his criticism of Lukacs on the fact that the 
volume “Irodalom es demokracia” (Literature and Democ- 
racy), first published in 1947, was again brought out with- 
out any corrections or changes in 1949. According to 
Rudas, this was an error because, though the statements 
and inferences may have been true of the period between 


Hungary (Budapest), No. 12, 1955 


1945 and 1947, they were no longer valid in 1949, when 
the economic, social and political development of the 
country was already in a stage totally different from that 
existing two or three vears previously. 
1945 to 1947, 


from the way we can now state them,” wrote Rudas. 


“In the years from 
stated differently 
Thus 
Lukacs deviated from the Party line when consistently 
standing by his earlier position. According to Revai, the 
time was ripe for the Party to draw the cultural conclusions 
from the fact that the country had now developed into a 


many things had to be 


proletarian dictatorship and to eliminate all views and 
tendencies “that used to regard the people’s democracy as 
a peculiar road and system, a third path between capitalism 
and Socialism.” On the other hand, Revai asserted, the 
relationship to the Soviet Union as an example must be 
cemented and it was necessary to investigate if there were 
still in the Party ranks “views under-valuing the role of 
precedence and exemplariness played by Soviet culture.” 
In Revai’s opinion, Lukacs’s views were such 

Rudas chided Lukacs for presenting the program and 
perspective of Hungarian literature in the wrong light, for 
having committed grave errors in the guidance of literary 
policy, for having cosmopolitan ideas, for having misunder- 
stood the leading role of the Party, for failing to empha- 
size the decisive significance of class struggle and for “‘erro- 
Marton Horvath 
added to this that Lukacs’s errors had for years distorted 


neously relating’ to Soviet literature. 





the Party's line on literary policy. Revai went further. He 
pointed out that “there was a certain interdependence in 
Lukacs’s erroneous views, his literary activity expressed a 


definite orientation and this orientation cannot be called 
anything but a right-wing one.” 


Slandering Lenin 


One of the gravest accusations was that Lukacs had slan- 
dered Lenin. Understandably, Lukacs, in his reply,” pro- 
tested most energetically against this accusation. Rudas 
had reproved him for characterizing Lenin as one little 
given to fancy, who did not follow distant objectives, who 
was always bogged down in solving “prosaic” tasks. Rudas 
wrote that in Lukacs’s opinion Lenin was a gray philistine 
whose perspective reached only to the immediate future, 
whose plans were narrowly delimited and whose political 
activity consisted of trifling with day-to-day tasks of small 
magnitude, Lukacs strongly rejected the accusation of hav- 
ing been slanderous of Lenin; had he not done so, of 
course, even self-criticism could not have won mercy. Party 
leadership accepted his self-defense, for in later criticisms 
there was no mention of slandering Lenin 


According to Revai, Lukacs’s views on literature were 
closely bound up with his “mistaken” political perspective 
Just as politically speaking he contrasted “plebeian democ- 
racy,” capitalism and fascism, so, in his literary concep- 
tions, it is bourgeois “great realism” that is contrasted with 
the decadence of imperialism and the ideology of fascism 
Marton Horvath condemned him because his perspective 
“is the perspective of some artificially broadened bourgeois 
culture and for him realism—great realism—consists in 
the classics of bourgeois culture.” And this implies noth- 
ing else than the downgrading of Soviet writers and of 


Socialist realism 


On this question, it must be admitted, Lukacs’s beliefs 
really differ from those representing Zhdanov’s literary 
creed. According to Lukacs, “the proper literary style of the 
new democracy is realism. Of course, this should be un- 
derstood in a wide and profound sense, in terms of which 
Shakespeare and Goethe, Balzac and Stendhal, Dickens 
and Tolstoy were the true realists.” Horvath thought it 
was not permissible for Lukacs to look for models in these 
writers and in their creations instead of turning toward 
Soviet literature. 
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Men in the News 


lon Gheorghe Maurer 


Nw HOUGH THE MEANING Of the recent shifts in Romania’s 

top officialdom remains murky, most observers would 
agree that Ion Gheorghe Maurer, the new Premier and a 
Vice Chairman of the State Council, is a man on the rise. 
No newcomer to the Party, Maurer—now about 59—is 
nevertheless a new light in the ruling hierarchy. After a 
brief heyday in 1948 — when he was elected a full member 
of the Party Central Committee—he passed into prolonged 
political eclipse, and not until 1958 did he emerge far 
enough from obscurity to be reckoned with as a man in the 
forefront of government. 

Because of his university education and middle class 
background (Maurer’s father, an ethnic German, was a 
foreign-language teacher in Bucharest), Maurer is known 
as an intellectual—in contrast to most of his colleagues in 
the Party’s top echelons. Whereas such men as Gheorghiu- 
Dej, Chivu Stoica and Gheorghe Apostol started as poor 
railway workers before they became rich Communists, 
Maurer entered politics through the law, and began his 
career between the wars as a State prosecutor. Subsequently 
abandoning this niche for private practice, he gained 
prominence in the thirties by appearing as the well-dressed, 
polished and personable defense counsel for various Com- 
munists arraigned for conspiring against King Carol’s gov- 
ernments. Official sources state that Maurer himself did not 
become a Party member until 1936. 

Accounts of his later career indicate that Maurer, al- 
though treading no straight path to glory, had the deftness 
to avoid antagonizing any political person or faction suf- 
ficiently to provoke bitter retaliation. Some commentators 
attribute this to his dislike of in-fighting; others claim that, 
while partisan, Maurer had the faculty of retaining friends. 
During the war he was interned with a number of other 
Communists in the Targu Jiu detention camp, but his stay 
there was comparatively short. After his release, allegedly 
obtained through connections in the Antonescu govern- 
ment, he continued working in the Communist under- 
ground. In August 1944 he is reputed to have gained the 
eternal gratitude of Party leader Gheorghiu-Dej by arriving 
at Targu Jiu in the uniform of an air force captain and 


Maurer, as President of the Presidium of the Grand National Assembly, 
greeting MPs attending the 1960 Bucharest Youth and Student Rally. 


Rumania Today (Bucharest), No. 3, 1960 


announcing that he had come to take the prisoner Gheor- 
ghiu-Dej out. 

From Gheorghiu-Dej’s “personal liberator,’ Maurer be- 
came one of his chief aides. He worked under Gheorghiu- 
Dej when the latter became Minister of Communications 
in 1944 and Minister of the National Economy in 1946. In 
1947 Maurer travelled to Paris as a member of the Ro- 
talks: later, he 
became director of the Romanian Institute for Juridical 
Researches and Vice President of the Society for the Dis- 
semination of Science and Culture 


manian delegation to the peace treaty 


The working collaboration with Gheorghiu-Dej did not 
prevent Maurer from remaining on good terms with other 
top Party leaders. Most reports assert that Maurer was a 
close friend of Lucretiu Patrascanu, with whom _ both 
politically and personally he had much in common. How 
close they actually were, however, is difficult to say. When 
Patrascanu (like Maurer, a lawyer of middle class origin 
was removed as Minister of Justice and purged as a Titoist 
in 1948, Maurer seems not to have suffered any immediate 


Continued on page 35 





Eastern Euro 


Overseas 


The East European Satellites have played a little-publicized but important part in 


the Communist drive to win friends and influence among countries that are not allied 


to the West. Trade missions, technicians and cultural delegations are in constant 


movement between the capitals of Eastern Europe and the “uncommitted countries.” 


We give below a summary of the most important contacts made in the last month. 


Mareh 3 The first radio exchange agreement between 
Czechoslovakia and Indonesia was signed in Jakarta by 
the two broadcasting organizations. The Czechoslovak 
radio representatives will go on to Burma, India and 


Cevlon Radio Prague 


March 4 A Polish cultural-scientific delegation headed 
by Stefan Zolkiewski began a tour of Africa. 
Warsaw 


Hungary is sending medical personnel at Guinean re- 


Trybuna 
Ludu 


quest Initially two surgeons and two nurses will go to 


Guinea on a two-vear contract Ne pszava |Budapest}. 


March 6 Czechoslovak exports to Ethiopia in 1960 were 
double the 1959 volume, and will increase further this yea 
when Czechoslovakia will send, among other things, equip- 
ment for eight hospitals 


March 7 Czechoslovakia will build a technical institute 
in Cairo for the training of work foremen, technicians and 


CTK [Prague]. 


Radio Prague. 


designers. 


March 8 


provides, among other things, for cooperation between their 


Poland and Cuba signed an agreement which 
respective universities and scientific research centers, and 
for the organtization of language and literature courses. 
Trybuna Ludu 


Representatives of the Czechoslovak foreign trade cor- 


Warsaw 


poration Pragoexport have contracted to send to Iraq a 
variety of consumer goods, including such items as 100,000 
meters of clothes zippers, 200,000 rubber balls and other 


CTK [Prague 


rubber toys, and car floor coverings. 


March 10 A summary of Czechoslovak trade with the 
countries of Southeast Asia in 1960 showed that total vol- 
ume in 1960 was almost four times as large as in 1949. At 
present almost three-fourths of the total Czechoslovak ex- 


ports to Southeast Asia in contrast to 


the earlier predomination of consumer goods 


are capital goods 
“Czecho- 
slovakia has exported a cement plant, a fruit canning fac- 
tory and an oil press to Afghanistan. Equipment for a 
cement plant has been delivered to Pakistan, a sugar cane 
refinery to Ceylon, equipment for a cement plant, a tire 
factory, and an enamel factory and various power plant 


installations to Indonesia In addition, various types 
of machines, particularly machine tools, diesel aggregatives. 


locomotives and railway cars, tractors. trucks and cars. 


motorcycles, etc., are being exported to that area. 


“Czechoslovakia offers long-term credit on favorable 
terms for these exports. With India, Indonesia, Afghani- 
stan, Ceylon and Cambodia, among other countries, it has 
concluded agreements on economic and scientific-technical 
cooperation.” 

These countries are an important source of raw materials 
for Czechoslovakia. India supplies iron and manganese ore, 
and is its chief source of fats, mica, skins, tea, spices, etc. 
Main Czechoslovak sources of natural rubber are Malaya, 
Indonesia, Ceylon and Thailand. (Radio Prague. ) 

Mexican students studying in Czechoslovakia held a 
conference in Prague March 9-10, at which they discussed 
their problems at the institutions of higher learning, rela- 
tions of Mexico and other Latin-American countries, and 
further development of Czechoslovak-Mexican relations. 

Vecerni Praha |Prague}. 

Czechoslovakia has received an order from Egypt, the 
first order of its kind, for spinning machines to a value of 
over 250,000 koruny (CTK [Prague]. 


March 11 contracted to export 15,000 
pieces of readymade clothes to Ethiopia and Sudan. 


March 12 The 


Czechoslovakia to discuss economic cooperation. 


Bulgaria has 


Trade Minister of Burma is visiting 


Rude 
Pravo |Prague|]. 
Czechoslovak “Crystal” brand beer is enjoying large 
sales in Ghana; a special truck makes deliveries to native 
villages in the outlying forest districts. (Lidova Demo- 
kracie |Prague|. 
March 14 The foundation stone was laid for a new elec- 
trical power station in Homsu (the Syrian region of the 
UAR) which will be set up by Czechoslovakia. It will sup- 
ply current to a Soviet-built fertilizer combine. (Rude 
Pravo 
Bulgarian workers have finished building the dam wall 
on the Muhrada Dam on the Orontes River in Syria. This 
is the fifth project in Syria built with Bulgarian aid: the 
value of construction works so far amounts to about 66 


Prague}. 


million Syrian pounds. (Radio Sofia. 


The “Anton Ivanov,” Bulgaria’s largest oil tanker, is in 


Cuban waters, with more than 11,500 tons of Soviet crude 
oil Radio Sofia. 





March 17 An agreement on exchange of goods between 
Czechoslovakia and the Republic of the Congo [Gizenga] 
was signed in Cairo on March 6. (CTK [Prague]. 

Cuba has placed a large order with Hungary for X-ray 
equipment for Cuban hospitals and clinics in the agricul- 
tural cooperatives. (Radio Budapest. 

The Czechoslovak government will build and equip a 
large culture and arts center in Havana. It will have a 
large reading room, two theaters, a concert hall and ex- 
hibition hall. The center will give language courses and 
sponsor literary readings, etc. Documentary films on life 
in Czechoslovakia will be shown. (Radio Centro, Havana. ) 

A group of trade unionists from the Cameroons spent a 
week in Czechoslovakia visiting industrial and agricultural 
enterprises and talking with workers and trade union of- 
ficials. (CTK Information Bulletin. ) 


March 20 Poland is building a series of seven ships of 
the B-450 type (with a capacity of 12 cabin and 795 deck 
passengers) and one of the B-59 type for an Indonesian 
shipowner. The first of this series, being built in the Szcze- 
cin shipyard, is the motorship Togaran, which is almost 
completed. (PAP [Warsaw]. 


March 23 Czechoslovakia will install a drinking water 
filter station for the Cairo-North region in Egypt at a cost 
of two million Egyptian pounds. Two water purifying 
stations for Alexandria, 55 generators, 800 switches, and 
1000 transformers for Egypt are also under order. (Rude 
Pravo {Prague}. 

A Czechoslovak cultural delegation left for a tour of 
Southeast Asian countries. It will negotiate cultural ex- 
change plans for 1961 with two of the countries, Indonesia 


and Cambodia. (Rude Pravo [Prague]. ) 


March 26 A protocol on details of mutual cooperation 
between the Guinean and Czechoslovak official news agen- 
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public disgrace. On the other hand, he did disappear from 
the political limelight in the period that followed—possibly 
because of his reputation as a Titoist sympathizer—and it 
is conceivable that only habitual caution and more for- 
tunate friendships saved his political head. 

His waning influence was not acknowledged officially 
until December 1955, when he was demoted from a full 
Party Central Committee member to a candidate member. 
He also lost his post as Vice President of the Society for 
the Dissemination of Science and Culture. By the spring 
of 1956, however, the tide of his fortunes changed. He 
made a trip to Paris for the regime, was appointed a 
representative to the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague, and in November arrived in New York as a 
member of the Romanian delegation to the UN General 
Assembly. 


In 1957 he continued to tread an upward path. He was 
named a member of the Leading Committee of the Ro- 


cles in news reporting and photographic services was signed 
in Conakry. 


March 29 
of a small and medium-sized machine tool factory in Hy- 
derabad at a total cost of 
between Indian and Polish firms. 


Radio Prague 


A cooperation agreement on the construc tion 


} million dollars was signed 
[his agreement is the 
first stemming from the general economic pact signed be- 
tween the two countries in May 1960 which provides India 


with an 8-year credit for deliveries of capital equipment. 


Talks are now being conducted on further development 


of complete industrial units such as high-pressure boilers, 
grain silos ,and coal washers. (PAP 


March 30 


Premier Antal Apro is conducting negotiations in India 


Warsaw 
A Hungarian delegation headed by Deputy 


on further development of economic ties between the two 
countries. Apro offered to the government of India a tex- 
tile testing laboratory as a gift of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic. (Nepszabadsag {Budapest Apro made a state- 
ment on New Delhi Radio on a Hungarian offer of an 80 
million rupees credit to India. This was not reported in 
the Hungarian press. Hungarian-Indian trade amounts to 
approximately 100 million rupees a year, according to 


MTI [Budapest], April 1. 
March 31 


sugar cane in the Ruse sugar beet processing plant in Bul- 


Reprocessing of some 5.000 tons of Cuban 


garia has been successfully carried out for the first time 
(Radio Sofia. 


April 6 Czechoslovakia and Ethiopia signed a cultural 
agreement in Addis Ababa. 
students at Czechoslovak universities are provided. 


Addis Ababa. 


Scholarships for Ethiopian 


Radio 


April 7 A cultural pact was signed by Czechoslovakia 
Rude Pravo {Prague 


and Cambodia. 


manian group in the Interparliamentary Union, appointed 
Vice: Chairman of the Romanian National Assembly, and 
Romanian Minister of Foreign Affairs. On January 11, 
1958, after the death of Petru Groza, Maurer succeeded 
him as Chairman of the Presidium of the Grand National 
Assembly, thus becoming titular head of State. In June 
1958 he was again raised to full membership in the Party 
Central Committee, and at the 1960 Party Congress he 
entered the Politburo over the heads of four candidate 
members. 

While it is dubious both because of his past and his 
background that Maurer will rise much higher in Party 
ranks than he already has risen, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that he will become more prominent. As an old Com- 
munist, he fits in well with the other regime leaders with 
whom he shares common memories; and, as a well-educated 
professional who presumably has no overweening thirst 
for power, he most likely will be of considerable service to 
Gheorghiu-Dej without constituting a potential threat to 
his rule. 





urrent Developments 


INTERNATIONAL Yugoslav relations with the Soviet bloc grow harsher (p. 36). 


Poland recalls envoy from Albania as relations deteriorate (p. 43). 


POLITICAL Polish Communists achieve 98 percent majority in April elections (p. 39). 


Hungarian regime reported to have arrested more than a thousand Catholic 


priests and laymen in new anti-Church campaign (p. 44). 


Bulgarian periodical attacks critics of the regime (p. 49). 


ECONOMIC: Czechoslovak Communists chart new measures in agriculture (p. 47). 


Hungary to import more wheat from USSR as food shortages grow (p. 45). 


Romanian officials claim sharp increase in collective farming (p. 49). 


Borba, the official organ of the Yugoslav Communists, 
avoid commenting on “the interests of the American im- 
perialists’; (4) what is the future of Yugoslavia? Preduvoj, 
March 9, provided the following answers: 


AREAWIDE 


Detente Shaken Che protests against the murder of Patrice Lumumba 
: stem from the depths of the Yugoslav people’s soul. At 
In the aftermath of last December's Moscow conference 


the same time one cannot overlook . . . the attitude of 
8] l > *S ( S > eC ,elo , 
81 Communist Parties, relations between Belgrade and the Yugoslav government toward some problems concern- 
Soviet bloc have sharply worsened. Harassment of 


ing the struggle of nations against imperialist oppression, 
Yugoslav diplomats, frequent articles attacking “Yugoslav 


an attitude which cannot be reconciled with the freedom- 
revisionism.” the unrelenting and near-hvysterical barrage loving traditions of the Yugoslav people. There is the 
of anti-Yugoslay propaganda emanating from ‘Tirana question of Cuba, for instance 


these nave 


. . Borba, which usually 
combined to poison the climate of Yugoslay interprets the views of the government has its corre- 
contacts and attitudes toward the East European Satellites spondent in Cuba This seems to be a diligent journalist, 
: since he sends to his paper a great deal of news and re- 
Belgrade vigorously demanded that the Czechoslovak ‘ 
ports in which he reports on how many enemies Castro 
has within his own country, what are the weaknesses of 


his regime, what mistakes he has made. It is remarkable 


gime provide “necessary security” to Yugoslav diplomats 
cultural attache, Zivojin Bulat, had been 
| According to Belgrade, the diplomat 


that these articles quite obviously avoid questions which 


vas found unconscious in the home of a Czechoslovak might affect the feelings and interests of the American 


writer who had invited him for the evening Radio Bel- imperialists and militarists. 


orack April 11 The Czechoslovak newspape! Predvo} “To 


revert to the first question raised by our reader. 
4 


ame under attack because of its “falsifications” of “VYugo- That is to say, 


we are under the impression that there is 
slavia's reality In response to 


a letter from a readet an apparent connection between this standpoint, between 


called “Engineer Kollar.” asking for a clarification of the the ‘special’ approach of Yugoslavia toward present-day 


. | 1 ation: »roble anc yme the trends within 
situation in Yugoslavia. the editorial board of the Slovak international problems and some of th end hir 


journal posed 


: s Yugoslavia which have come to light through some of the 
these questions i why 


has the Yugoslav 


recent economic measures. What is involved is that the 
government recentivy carned 


‘ ; 
out a toreign currency re- . 
; . economic situation in the country has worsened further in 
form é were the demonstrati s 
“ — the past period . . . and that the dependence on the capi- 


talist countries is growing. At the beginning of the year 
Lumumba sympto- the 


matic of growing anti-American feeling } 


Belgrade outside 


the Belgian and American Embassies after the assassina- 


+ ‘ > rnlace ) > [ . 
tion of ex-Congolese Premier Patrice so-called currency reform became valid, which meant 
why does a substantial worsening of the rate of exchange of the 





AREAWIDE 


The Polish humor magazine Szpilki celebrated April Fool’s Day with a whole issue devoted 
to spoofing the motion picture industry. Shown here are three new actresses proposed by 
a provincial women’s club in its effort to clean up the cinema. The magazine also ran 
articles about spurious new Polish films and a faked picture coverage of Marilyn Monroe 


visiting Warsaw. 


Yugoslav dinar in relation to the American dollar and 
also to other currencies. It can be assumed that the, 
to put it mildly, equivocal stand taken by the Yugoslav 
government in recent times regarding some topical political 
questions is not unrelated to the American loan. ... We 
cannot analyze the Yugoslav economy in depth here, but 
for the future one thing is certain—he who hitches his 
wagon to the American wagon must not be surprised when 
he experiences serious economic difficulties ata time when 
there are creakings in America itself.” 

Jumping to the attack, Borba, March 25, ridiculed 
Predvoj’s assertions, and asked in turn: “What is the real 


meaning of the flood of such clumsy, but very misleading 


falsifications and anti-Yugoslav slanders published in the 
Czechoslovak papers? 


They have undoubtedly been drawn 
from the archives of the Cominform of years ago and 
exceed anything which has been said against our country 
during that time [from 1948-1958—Ed. ].”’ 


Bulgarian Exacerbations 


Bulgaria, too, has resumed its offensive against “Yugo- 
slav revisionism” and stepped up its harassment of Yugo- 
Sofia daily Vecherni 
Novini, March 25, and in Narodna Armtya, (Sofia 


March 15, attacked the “treacherous role played by Yugo- 


slav diplomats. Articles in the 


slav revisionism in the past,” terming the leaders of the 


Yugoslav Party “petty bourgeois ideologists strongly 
dependent on the United States and other capitalist coun- 


tries.” 


The activity of the Bulgarian authorities in hampering 
the work of Yugoslav diplomats in Sofia was described in 


Politika (Belgrade March 17 Yugo- 


slavs in the streets, in shops, peer into their motor cars, 


“Thev follow the 


and even send various agents-provocateurs to the Yugoslav 
Embassy. . The bulletin of the Yugoslav Embassy, al- 
though containing only news about the economic successes 
and foreign policy of Yugoslavia, is seized at the post office 
while the Chinese and Albanian Embassies are allowed to 
publish thousands of bulletins containing insults to Presi- 
dent Tito, the Yugoslav government and its whole policy 
in the crudest phrases, reminiscent of the former Comin- 
form campaign against Yugoslavia—all this despite the 
frequently expressed wishes of Bulgarian leaders for the 
maintenance of good relations with Yugoslavia.” 


From Hungary—*“A Brutal Attack” 


Belgrade labeled a speech by Hungarian Party ideologist 


Gyula Kallai ‘‘a brutal attack in which the Hungarian 
attempted to revive “Yugoslavia’s responsibility for the 
outburst of the 1956 Hungarian Uprising, thus masking the 
real reasons for the uprising,” and formally protested the 


March 16 What Kallai 


ac tually said in this regard was: TI expt nence gvathe red 


allegations Radio Belgrade. 


during the counterrevolution } i! iry proves that re- 
visionism is the most suitable ideology for ideological sub- 


‘ 


version from within the Sociali ystem of society and for 


erving as a battering ram of cour 


March 14 


iterrevolution.” (Nef 
badsag | Budapest 


The Albanian Campaign 


During the past few weeks Belgrade has been p iblishi 


so-called inside stories about the repressive regime 
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Albania, featuring sensational tales of torture and terror 


A sample of this appeared in Borba in an article entitled 
The Political Reality of Albania” 


‘From 1949 to 1953, hundreds of Communists and ordi- 
nary citizens were killed without trial. Little Albania 
was converted into a tremendous prison. On the terri- 
tory of a State of 28,748 square kilometers, with a popu- 
lation of 


> million, 14 concentration camps and 22 pris- 


ons were operating About 30,000 people, which repre- 


sents 2.5 percent of the entire population, were pushed 


into them. Human life became cheaper than a rifle bul- 


let . Borba, March 2U.) 


lo cap the Yugoslav exposé, Belgrade published a White 
Paper, April 7, containing 111 documents under the title, 
“Hostile Policy of the Albanian Government toward Yugo- 
slavia.” Among the revelations proving Albania’s “disre- 
spect for the Charter of the United Nations and human 
rights” were the existence of 8 espionage centers, desecra- 
tion of the graves of Serbian soldiers, refusal by Tirana to 
pay its debts amounting to 2.3 billion dinar, and the “un- 
civilized and provocative methods” used by Albanian au- 
thorities toward Yugoslav diplomats. (Die Presse 


April 8 


Vienna|, 


Albania’s Latest 


The latest from the Albanian propagandists was the 


discovery ol a new role for Marshal lito 1.¢ 
President Kennedy's 


Thus, the 


Washington, left on a special mission to ‘save Africa,’ o1 


American 
tool” in wooing the African nations 


Yugoslav leader, “on recommendation from 


rather, to undermine the anti-colonialist and liberating 


Africa.” (Radio Tirana, March 15 


movement in 


Albanian Spies Sentenced 


In Yugoslavia, the Ohrid District Court on April 5 sen- 


nced three Albanian 


l¢ 


“spies” to from 2 to 8 years im- 


prisonment Chere were some extenuating circumstances, 


since “the defendants confessed that they were engaged in 
2 


and repented their deeds.” 


Radio Belgrade, 


On the Brighter Side 


Poland and Romania, Belgrade enjoyed tranquil 


and concluded trade and cultural agreements. A 
igoslay ixed commission examined current prob- 
commodity exchange between the two countries 


March 6-24 As a result of the talks. 


Increast D\ 


ting in Belgrade 
trade in 1961 will more than 10 percent 
Radio Warsaw, March 27 A cultural collaboration pro- 
between Romania and \ 


Be lorade March 18 The 


Visits of scientists, 


iwoslavia was signed in 
program envisaged exchangt 
writers, journalists, and the or- 


ation of hin Radio Bucharest, March 19 


Warsaw Pact Meeting Held 


The eight nations of the Warsaw Pact the Soviet bl 


loc’s 
answer to NATQO) conferred in Moscow. March 28-29 
Party chiefs from all 


the East European Satellites (with the 


Top Hungarian Communists Janos Kadar (center) and Ferenc Munnich 
(right) being met at the Moscow airport by Anastas Mikoyan when 
they arrived for the recent conference of the Warsaw Pact nations. 


Nok Lapja (Budapest), March 30, 1961 


exception of Albania which sent a lower-level delegation 
Minister of Defense 
and high government officials attended the 


Mon- 


headed by Politburo member and 
Begir Balluku 
meeting. Communist China, North Korea, Outer 


golia and North Vietnam dispatched observers. 


In the communique issued at the end of the conference 
the current Soviet bloc foreign policy posture of peaceful 
coexistence was reiterated, but the main emphasis fell on 
excoriation of West Germany. The North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization was accused of restoring the “aggressive West 
German Army to the command of Hitlerite generals and 


... All such 


steps are especially dangerous because the West German 


equipping it with rocket and nuclear weapons. 


government does not stop advancing territorial claims on 


other States, as well as pursuing revanchist propaganda 
among the West German people.” The conclusion of a 
peace treaty with both German States and the demilitariza- 
tion of West 


serlin were called for “in the interest of pre- 


Radio Moscow. March 30 


In comments on the conference appearing in the East 
European press, the 


Se rving peat o 


West German issue was stressed. 
Elaborating on the necessity for such a peace treaty, the 


Budapest daily Nepszabadsag, April 1, averred: 


This would put an end to the impossible situation 
whereby West Berlin, which is in the heart of the German 
Demox rat 


Republic, can be used as headquarters and 


base for revanchism, the incitement of propaganda and 
spying, aimed at the Socialist countries. Those who are 
reluctant to sign a peace treaty with the German Demo- 
cratic Republic are putting their heads into the sand, and 
fail to realize the facts: there exists a GDR which is an 


important factor in maintaining the peace of Europe.” 


The other note struck in the news reports was the con- 
trast between the “sounds of peaceful understanding” in 
Moscow, “the voice of peace and disarmament,” and the 
news from Bangkok, “the echo of military preparations, of 


threats of war to the people of Laos, threats against the 





peace of South-East Asia and the world.” 
March 3 


Radio Sofia, 


Heavy V ote in Polish Elections 


A total of 17,760,000 Polish citizens voted for 460 dep- 
uties to the Sejm (Parliament) and approximately 150,- 
000 members of local governing councils on April 16. The 
national election commission declared that 94.5 percent of 
eligible voters had gone to the polls, and over 98 percent of 
the valid votes were cast for the regime’s single list of can- 
didates. This year the election law provided that the num- 
ber of candidates on the electoral list could be 50 percent 
higher than those actually elected, a less liberal position 
than during the voting in 1957 when the number of can- 
didates presented was 66 percent higher than the actual 
number of posts. 

Significantly, the permissible number of independent 
Catholic deputies banded together under the Znak group- 


ing was cut from 9 to 5; the Party-backed “progressive 
Catholic” Pax organization was allowed 3 representatives, 
and the “progressive Catholic” 


from | to 3 deputies. 


Za i przeciw group rose 


The tense Church-State relations which marred the pre- 
election campaign, assumed the form of a cease-fire in its 
last phase. Although this year the Episcopate did not ap- 
peal to the Catholics to participate actively in the elections, 
as it did in 1957, there were no Church appeals for the 
people not to vote; one-fifth of Poland’s bishops went 
to the polls personally (The New York Times, April 17-18. 

In the platform presented by the government-sponsored 
National Unity 
higher standard of living and rapid development of the 
nation’s economic potential 


Front, the economic report promised a 
see below). Regarding foreign 
policy, the government declared that it would strive to 
“lessen world tensions, establish peaceful cooperation among 
all countries and bring about the settlement of controversial 
problems through negotiation.” 


March 1. 


Trybuna Ludu |Warsaw\, 


Gomulka on the Economy 


Party leader Gomulka opened the election campaign in 
Warsaw on March 18 with a major address in which he 
focussed chiefly on the past performance and future tasks 
of the Polish economy. 
Year Plan (1956-60 


cess “in every respect.” 


The period of the Second Five 
was depicted as an outstanding suc- 
“The indexes speak 
for themselves,” said the Party chief: “They amount to a 
document with which the candidates of the National Unity 
Front will face their electors.” 


production 


Total industrial production in 1960, he said, was about 
60 percent above the 1955 level as against a planned in- 
crease for the five-year period of only 49.1 percent. The 
output of capital goods rose by more than 64 percent (50.6 
percent planned 


and that of consumer goods by 55 per- 
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Preparing for the Polish elections of April 16, a number of scholars 
and professors from the Baltic seacoast met in the port city of Gdansk 
to hear leading candidates for the Sejm discuss the Communist program 

Swiat (Warsaw) April 2, 1961 
cent (47.4 percent planned Agricultural production, al- 
though slightly below what the Plan had envisaged, in- 
creased by 20.2 percent. National income, said to have 


increased by 40 percent (in 1956 prices), was 6 percent 
short of the goal, largely, Gomulka said, because of the 
“incomplete implementation of our agricultural plan an 
the considerable drop in the prices of exports, especially to 
the capitalist markets. F 

Befitting the political occasion he dwelt at length on the 
improvement in living standards Average per capita 
money wages of workers in the Socialized economy rose 
18.7 percent during the period, but a 15.2 percent increasé 
in the cost of living held real wages to a growth of 29 per 


cent. The real income of the peasantry was estimated to 
Nevertheles 


Gomulka maintained that, as a result of income tax 


have increased by roughly the same amount 


forms favoring the lower income groups and increases o 


supplementary payments and benefits, “real wages have 
increased in excess ol what was planned despite tne in- 
complete implementation of the plan for increases in th 
national income.” The volume of retail trade, he said 


erew by 56 percent 


The New Five Year Plan 


Although the 


tone, other authorities and the 


Party chief's speecl 
official press have given 


considerable attention to certain difficulties facing the 
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Polish economy. The chief problems—the foreign trade 
deficit, raw material shortages, low labor productivity and 
which have emerged in these discus- 
sions are to be attacked in the new Third Five Year Plan 

1961-65 


Warsaw. 


lags in agriculture 
which Gomulka described to the electorate of 
Total industrial production, he said, is slated to rise 52 


1960—an annual 
increase of about 8.7 percent; the output of capital goods 


percent by 1965 as compared with 
will grow by 57.2 percent and of consumer goods by 44.3 
percent during the period. 
advance is 22 percent 


In agriculture, the scheduled 
or roughly 4.1 percent annually 
with the output of crops rising by 16 percent and livestock 
production by 31 percent. 

While these targets do not differ substantially from the 
rates of increase achieved in the last five years, some of the 
specific objectives of the new Plan are different. The most 
important of these is to overcome the chronic deficit in 
foreign trade: according to the Party chief, exports covered 
only 85.5 percent of the cost of imports during the 1956-60 
period, and the total accumulated deficit amounted to 
about 3.7 billion currency zloty (“‘or over 900 million dol- 
lars’) at the end of 1960. The Plan calls for a 55 percent 
increase in the value of exports as against only a 27 percent 
rise in the value of imports. Hope is being pinned chiefly 


on the export of machinery and equipment—mainly to the 


BLESSED ARE THE MEEK 


Argumenty, the weekly publication of the Polish Associa- 
tion of Atheists and Freethinkers, printed a letter on March 
12, from a man who was caught reading it on a streetcar: 


“| was riding a streetcar and dared to start reading 
Argumenty. An elderly lady whom | had never seen in 
my life declared that if | had to sin by reading such 
a godless paper | might at least do it less conspicu- 
ously, because she had just left the Lord’s Table and 
could not bear to see such sights. .. . | am a man 
brought up to respect gray hair, seriousness and the 
authority of old age. | am also rather quiet and calm, 
and so | tried to explain myself as best | could and as 
politely as | could. Whereupon the lady exploded into 
hysterical screaming, showered me with hundreds of 
names—of which ‘human rag’ and ‘beast’ were among 
the mildest—then spat on me and, with a feeling of 
duty well done, got off the streetcar. . . . And how did 
the passengers react? They did not react at all; they 
were only indignant, of course, at me! . | was not 
really surprised. The streetcar was rather crowded and 
they did not even know what the trouble was about. 
They did not hear the beginning, only the shouts later 
on. If an elderly noble-looking lady with a haio of 
silver hair shouts at a young guy, who is probably to 
blame? She? And how was | to explain to them 
that | was only reading Argumenty? But | am not com- 
plaining; after all, nobody beat me up. And despite 
everything, | am still a tolerant optimist.” 


Soviet bloc—which is to increase by 114.3 percent, and on 
industrial consumer goods, which is to rise by 98.9 percent. 
However, the burden of past debts will be considerable. 
While national income is scheduled to rise by 40.6 percent 
during the plan, repayment of foreign credits, which have 
filled the export gap in the past, will hold the increase in 
national income available for distribution within the coun- 
try to 33.5 percent. 

The main difficulties, Gomulka said, would be encoun- 
tered in trade with the capitalist countries which has suf- 
fered from changes in world prices. For example, the 
prices received for Polish coal exports have declined sub- 
stantially since 1957. Receipts from the export of meat 
products and eggs which bulk large in trade with Western 
nations fell by 10 million currency zloty during the same 
period as a result of price reductions. The basic problem 
is one of finding the necessary supplies to export to the 
West: “The majority of goods with which we pay for 
imports from Socialist countries cannot be sold to capitalist 
countries.” 


A second, and closely related, goal of the new Plan is to 
increase supplies of raw materials, as well as to make better 
use of those which are available. Not only have material 
shortages imposed a brake on the progress of industry, but 
attempts to provide adequate supplies have increased the 
strain on the balance of payments. Gomulka indicated that 
Poland is now prepared to sink a larger portion of its long- 
range investment capital into the development of its own 
resources. This fact is reflected in the large investment out- 


lay, totalling 624 billion zloty and representing a 53 percent 
increase over the 1956-60 period, which is to be pumped 
into the national economy during the Plan. This trend in 


investment policy was evidently behind the revisions made 
at the Fifth Plenum of the Central Committee last June, 
which raised the investment targets of the Plan at the 
(See East Europe, August 1960, 
p. 38. (Planning chief Jedrychowski declared in the 
February issue of Nowe Drogi (Warsaw 


expense of other sectors. 


“It is no secret 
that some circles are of the opinion that greater invest- 
ment in raw materials is wrong because it freezes invest- 
ments for long years and allegedly takes place at the cost 
of current needs.”) The difficulty at present, Gomulka 
said, is that many of these investments will not begin to pay 
dividends in higher production until after 1965. 

Another basic objective of the new Plan is a: rapid in- 
crease in labor productivity: 80 percent of the slated 
advance in industrial production is to be achieved in this 
way. The main source of this improvement, the Party 
chief said, will be technical progress: 8 billion zloty are 
being allocated for mechanizing the building industry, for 
example; and 20 billion are to be spent on scientific and re- 
search work. (Trybuna Ludu [Warsaw], March 19. 


Agriculture: A Steady Course 


In Poznan on April 9, Gomulka delivered a second pre- 
election address, this time devoted exclusively to agricul- 
ture. He promised the peasantry, in effect, that the regime 
would continue to pursue its current agricultural policy 
throughout the course of the new Five Year Plan. While 





paying lip-service to classical Communist agrarian policy 
and the ultimate aim of collectivization—‘the future of 
agriculture belongs to the collective farm’’—he reviewed 
the regime’s post-October policy under his leadership “with 
a feeling of a job well done in the past years.” 

His remarks were not free of criticism, however. He de- 
picted the rural sector as a “bottleneck” in the Polish 
economy because of its failure to keep pace with the growth 
of industry. Grain imports totalled 7.7 million tons during 
the past five years, and imports of another 8 million tons 
are envisaged for the current planning period. Under pres- 
ent circumstances, the Party leader argued, it pays to im- 
port grain in order to keep meat exports high; but as soon 
as possible Poland must put an end to fodder shortages if 
the balance of payments deficit is to be removed. 


Gomulka made his usual appeal to the peasantry for 
more productive work, and reiterated the call for sanctions 

enunciated at the CC meeting on agriculture last fall 
(see East Europe, November 1960, p. 42)—against farmers 
who fail to make use of the benefits of science and who in 
any way neglect their farms. 


Nevertheless, the Party chief promised the rural sector 
more aid and investment credits and a better supply of 
machinery and farm equipment. Total investment in agri- 
culture, he said, would exceed the outlay of funds during 


A Hungarian girl modeling fashions for the air age. She is posing 
before a map of the Soviet airlines at the Aeroflot office in Budapest. 
Front cover of Orszag Vilog (Budapest), March 15, 1961 
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the 1956-60 period by nearly 84 percent. Out of the total, 
however, 54 percent will be drawn from the peasants’ own 
resources and from the Agricultural Development Fund; 
only the remaining 46 percent, or 41.5 billion zloty, will 
come from State allocations. (Trybuna Ludu, April 10. 


Housing Problems and Private Initiative 


The government is conducting a full-scale drive to enlist 
private savings and private initiative in its efforts to ease 
the country’s housing shortage. When the investment plan 
was revised last June, funds previously earmarked for hous- 
ing in the new Five Year Plan (1961-65 


favor of more “productive” investments 


were cut back in 
As a result, local 
cooperative groups and private individuals will have to 
shoulder a large part of the building if the 1.8 million 
rooms slated for construction during the planning period 
are to be realized 

Politburo member Ignacy Loga-Sowinski, who deiivered 
the main address at the national Conference of Regional 
Trade Union Board Chairmen on March 10, devoted the 
In 1946, 
he said, the 7,424,000 people who populated the urban 
areas lived in 4,440,500 rooms. In 1960, the urban popula- 
tion totalled 14,400,000 persons, and the number of rooms 
occupied was 8,330,000 


major portion of his speech to the housing issue 


The number of persons per room 
has therefore increased, instead of declining, from 1.67 to 
1.73. With an annual birth rate of 18.3 per 1,000, he said, 
at least 290,000 rooms must be built each year in order to 
maintain the 1955 level of housing accommodations. 


Improvements were made during the 1956-60 period, 
when 80 percent more rooms were built than during the 
previous Six Year Plan. The new Five Year Plan envis- 
ages another 50 percent increase as compared with the last 
five years. Loga-Sowinski argued that some of the increase 
must come from more economical management of material 
resources and increased productivity; 8.6 to 9.1 hours are 
needed to complete one cubic meter ol building by tradi- 
tional methods, he said, which is 20 percent more than is 
needed in Czechoslovakia. 


The Politburo member called on the trade unions to 


devote special efforts to the housing problem. He charged 


trade union officials with the responsibility of seeing that 


private building efforts were not hampered by the compli- 


cated procedures of official construction Glos Prac) 


March 11-12 


[he country’s leading economi 


| Warsaw], 


weekly. Zycue Gost 


darcze (Warsaw March 3. noted that housing construc 


tion based on private funds in 1960 had undergone ar 


“alarming” decrease 


“Most of the people questioned said that legal regula 
tions in Poland are very unfavorable for owners of on 


family houses and cooperative apartments, not to mention 


the authorities control demanding confirmation of the 


legality of income and great difficulties with pr 
liminary formalities, building materials, et« 


“It appears that the negative attitude toward individua 


building which developed in previous years is a serious 
obstacle to the central auth rities efforts and often de- 


stroys the good and much-desired public initiative 
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Church-Regime Clash 


The most sharply defined aspect of the pre-election cam- 


paign was the resumption of friction between the Polish 
Primate Stefan Cardinal Wyszinski and Polish Party chief 
Gomulka. In his speech in Warsaw, March 18, Gomulka 
accused the Polish Church of exploiting the hostile attitude 


of the Vatican toward the Polish State. According to the 


and the Episcopate realizes that it is better to live in har- 
mony with the State authorities than to fight against them. 
The Episcopate can find no solution to this dilemma. 
Herein lies the source of difficulties preventing a full nor- 
malization of relations between the Catholic Church and 
the Polish State. 

“The separation of Church from State, laid down in 
our Constitution, provides for the lay character of all 


Party leader: 


“The Vatican has increased its struggle against the 
Communist and Socialist Parties {in Italy| and is trying, 
not without success, to do so at the expense of the Catho- 


lic Church hierarchy in Poland. To further its nefarious 
aims, the Vatican needs the persecution and martyrdom 
of the Catholic Church, particularly in Poland, where no 
such persecution exists This is the true state of 
affairs which cannot but place the Episcopate of the Cath- 
olic Church in Poland in a very difficult position. Orders 
from the Vatican must be fulfilled, yet this cannot be done 
if conflicts with the people’s power are to be avoided; 


THE CATS ARE JUMPING IN SOFIA 


A Bulgarian cultural magazine recently protested—' for 
the sixth time’’—against Western influences in the restau- 
rants and nightclubs of the capital city 


“Last month a commission of specialists, representa- 
tives of the Ministry of Education and Culture, the Trade 
Union of Educational and Cultural Workers and the 
Sofia City People’s Council, went around to most of the 
Sofia restaurants where orchestras play and listened 
to their programs. 
mission’s report: 

“The staffs of most of the orchestras are careless 
about their performance, which is on a very low level. 

. The repertoire of the orchestras, and particularly 
of the singers, has been adulterated with Western hits 
and Western styles. The programs contain nothing from 
the Soviet repertoire. They implant in the lis- 
teners bad taste and a liking for old, decadent West- 
ern jazz. In most of the restaurants one sees distorted 
dancing, and in some places it is actually eccentric. 
For example, in the representative restaurant “Balkan,” 
during the performance of the jazz piece “Mustafa,” 
the audience started to clap its hands in rhythm, and 
a lady visitor went to the center of the floor and 
started to do a belly dance. . The lady singers in 
the “TSUM” Restaurant perform with exaggerated eroti- 
cism, squat, clap their hands, etc., and induce the 
audience to imitate them. And in the restaurant at the 
Sofia Airport, where the orchestra plays Western dance 
music exclusively, the drummer does “breaks” of four 
to five minutes in length and arouses the dancers with 
his wild banging. 


Here are excerpts from the com- 


“This is the situation in Sofia. In the other cities and 
towns of the country the picture is not very different.” 


Narodna Kultura (Sofia), March 11, 1961 


State-run schools. The school should not be the scene of 
any religious controversies, since such controversies have a 
particularly adverse influence on the education of the chil- 
dren and youth. . . . The State authorities have created 
conditions for religious instruction outside schools for 
children whose parents desire that such instruction be given. 
It is unjustified to see in this measure—as the Episcopate 
does—any manifestation of the fight allegedly conducted 
by the State against the Church. 

“Our State does not want to provoke any conflicts with 
the Church the government has not only the right 
but the duty to see to it that the Church, and this means 
Church authorities on all levels, should adhere to the laws 


binding on all citizens in People’s Poland. Our na- 


The attitude 
of the People’s Government toward all is the same.” (Try- 


buna Ludu '‘Warsaw), March 19. 


tion Consists of believers and nonbelievers. 


The Cardinal’s Answer 


On the same day as Gomulka delivered his address 
criticizing the Church’s loyalties to the State, Cardinal 
Wyszynski preached a sermon in which he stressed the ne- 
cessity for “the feeling of inner freedom.” A political sys- 
tem, he said, “can build streets and factories, but it cannot 
administer in the same way the human conscience. There 
exist moral values which have nothing to do with political 
systems, and that exist independent of regimes and pres- 
sures. . . . There are countries where no one talks about 
freedom, but where everyone is free. On the other hand, 
there are countries full of the talk of freedom where the 
people do not feel free.” The Ne i“ York Times, March 
19. 

The following day, the Primate replied directly to the 
accusation that the Polish Church was a tool of Vatican 
policies : 


“For thirteen years I have been conducting the affairs of 
the Church in our fatherland. During that time I had sev- 
eral conversations with Pope Pius XII and have had three 
conversations with Pope John XXIII. I have had numer- 
ous conversations with the Secretary of State of the Holy 
See, with numerous prefects of various congregations, and 
not once in all these institutions—perhaps you will believe 
me, my children, as elsewhere they do not believe what I 
say—has an attempt been made to give me any instruc- 
tions whatsoever on how Polish Bishops should conduct 
church affairs in Poland.” 


He concluded his sermon by expressing his faith in the 


victory of “God’s cause”: “In the struggle between the 


teachings of the world and of Christ, Christ will triumph.” 
Then, boldly addressing the Party chieftains, he said: “I 
tell you, you Caesars, you will bow to your God and you 
will serve only Him. Satan is mighty, but man will not 
bow his head before him. . . . I tell you, you will serve only 


your God, because man is too noble to serve anyone but 





God. Man was not created just to be a consuming animal; 
man is called to something higher.” (The New York Times, 
March 20.) 


Caritas Dissolved 


Western reports that the Caritas Circle, the regime- 
backed organization of “progressive priests,” had decided 
to disband under Church pressure were apparently exag- 
gerated. According to still-unconfirmed reports from War- 
saw, a number of priests belonging to Caritas have decided 
to continue their activities within the framework of a new 
organization. 


Secret Party Memorandum 


New religious policies toward the Church have been 
delineated in a memorandum exclusively for Party mem- 
bers, The New York Times reported on April 4. Without 
launching a full-scale attack on the Church, the Party 
nevertheless intends to carry out policies aimed at ending 
religious instruction in schools, introducing censorship in 
libraries in theological schools and levying taxes on the 
Catholic University of Lublin. 


Poland Recalls Albanian Envoy 


In the wake of increasingly bitter relations between War- 
saw and Tirana, Poland recalled its Ambassador to Alba- 
nia, Stefan Przenioslo. Last October the Albanian envoy 
to Warsaw, Musin Kroi, was declared persona non grata 
by the Polish government and ordered to quit the country. 
(See East Europe, 1960, p. 44.) (Die Welt 
{Hamburg}, April 1. 


November 


THE EIGHTH DAY OF THE WEEK 


One of Poland's gravest social problems is housing, an 
inheritance from the destruction of World War Il and the 
economic policies of the early 1950s. The economic journal 
Zycie Gospodarcze (Warsaw), in its issue of April 2, gave 
the following summary. 


“During the last Five Year Plan [1956-1960] we built 
an average of 4.3 apartments per thousand people, al- 
most twice as much as during the Six Year Plan [1950- 
1955]. It is worthwhile to say that, in 1959, 5.2 apart- 
ments were built in Austria per thousand people; 5.0 
in Czechoslovakia; 4.8 in Hungary; 5.5 in Great Britain; 
10.5 in Western Germany; 14.5 in the USSR. Thus de- 
spite clear progress during the Five Year Plan we are 
still behind the developed Socialist and capitalist coun- 
tries. 

“Moreover, from the point of view of newly-estab- 
lished families, the results of the building effort were 
far from adequate. During the period 1956-1960, 
there were 1,340,000 marriages but only 620,000 new 
apartments were built; and at least 100,000 apart- 
ments became useless because of obsolescence, fire, etc. 


Thus in spite of our progress we were not building 
enough.” 
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A Yugoslav cartoon attacking alleged border incursions from Albania. 
Titled “A Training School in Albania,” it shows a class of eager stu- 
dents reporting to the Albanian Party leader. “Comrade Enver, the 
boys are ready for the ideological struggle.” 
Politika 


Belgrade), April 9, 1961 


Gomulka Claims US Support for Oder-Neisse 


The Polish Party chief Wladyslaw Gomulka declared at 
a meeting of “rural activists” 
Western 


had 


in Poznan in the formerly- 
that the Kennedy 
that “it would consider 
border final.” This assurance 
was reputedly given during Gomulka’s stay in New York 
City for the fifteenth of the United Nations last 
fall before President had been elected. 

When asked the Polish leader’s state- 
ment at his press conference, April 12, President Kennedy 
said that he not informed of 
regarding the border, though he admitted such a conver- 
sation “may have taken place.’ 


German Territories adminis- 


Poland the 


tration assured 


present German-Polish 


as 
SeSSsiC m 
Kennedy 


to comment 


on 


“was conversations” 


any 
In his opinion, “the sat- 
isfactory solution of the line should be part of 
solution of the problem of Germany” 


The New York 


a general 
at the signing of a 
Times, April 12-13. 


German peace treaty. 


World Court Head 


Judge Bohdan Winiarski, 77-year-old Polish jurist, was 
elected president of the International Court of Justice at 
The Hague, Netherlands, April 5 
1948, Winiarski will serve three years as president. He 
the Polish delegation at the World 
War I peace conference, a delegate to the League of Na- 
tions and a deputy in the prewar Polish legislature. Dur- 
ing the Second World War Polish 
government-in-exile, Sank 
Poland 1941 Times, 
April 6. 


Elected to the court in 


was legal adviser to 


he served the London 


acting as president of the of 


from to 1946. The New York 


Membership Drive 


Parlia- 
and the National Councils, the Party made a great 
effort to increase its membership. Politburo member Ro- 
man Zambrowski announced in Trybuna Ludu 


In preparing for the April elections to the Sejm 
ment 


Warsaw 
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March 16, that the United Polish Workers’ Party (Com- 
munist) numbered 1,154,672 members at the close of 1960 
More than 167.000 candidates were admitted to the Party 
last year, compared with 86,000 in 1959 and 23,000 in 
1958. The largest group among the new members consists 
18.8 percent 


ing drive in the countryside 


of workers Less successful was the recruit- 


Those of peasant origin con- 
stitute only 11.8 percent of all Party members and can- 


didates (compared to 12.2 percent recorded in 1959 


The Economic Underground 


Out of more than 2 million criminal cases handled in 
the courts of Poland during 1960, by far the greatest num- 


ber consisted of economic crimes, according to Trybuna 
Ludu (Warsaw 


ment has been carrying on an intensive campaign aimed 


March 16. For some time the govern- 


at rooting out theft, embezzlement and misappropriation 
of “Socialist property,” as well as prosecuting persons who 


deal in stolen goods or sell foreign goods and currency on 


the black market 


For example, special groups under the command of the 
Citizens Militia in Warsaw have been assigned the task 
of uncovering “street speculators’; according to the Party 
daily of March 28, the Warsaw Militia has already arrested 
16 “dollar speculators” in 1961. Last year, the paper said, 
authorities took into custody 43 spectulators whose mer- 
chandise consisted of a total of 8.274 American dollars 


and goods valued at 1.2 million zloty 


HUNGARY 


Church-State Struggle 


In Hungary since 1956 the Catholic Church has tried 
Arch- 
bishop Josef Grosz, acting for Cardinal Mindszenty now 
in refuge in the American legation in 


to cooperate with the regime on political issues. 


sudapest, has even 
been decorated by the regime “for resolving difficulties in 
the relations between the State and the Roman Catholic 
Church and rendering great service to the Peace Move- 
ment Since last December, however, the regime has 


apparently dec ided such 
enough 


political cooperation was not 


he first phase of the campaign witnessed the expulsion 
of some 50-60 priests from the seminary in Gyor, after 
the refusal of young seminarians to attend a Communist- 
backed “peace priest conference After a few days’ deten- 
tion the priests were transferred to other bishoprics. In 


February the regime demanded more open Church support 
for its political objectives and a cut in religious instruc- 
When the hierarchy balked, 9 priests 
See East Europe, March, p. 


15 Now the third and most active phase of the cam- 


tion for children 


were arrested, February 8 


paign has begun with the arrest of about 700 Jesuits, Cis- 
tercians and parish priests and 500 laymen closely asso- 


ciated with church activities, according to Western sources. 


In response to this new assault on Church freedom, 
Archbishop Grosz allegedly wrote to Premier Ferenc Mun- 
nich, offering to go to prison himself if the priests were 
not released. As reported in the British Catholic weekly 
Universe, March 10, Grosz asked of Munnich: “These 
men have been associated with me for several years, and I 
personally stand for everything they have done. If these 
arrested priests are guilty, then I must be guilty, too. 
Please take me into custody together with my friends.” 

Although this letter has gone unmentioned in the Hun- 
garian press, Radio Budapest, March 24, announced that 
the “Bench of Bishops” had declared that the arrests were 
justified, since a number of priests and monks “had been 
plotting against the security of the State.” The next day 
the official Vatican press bureau denounced the Budapest 
statement as “pure propaganda,” since the “Bench of Bish- 
ops” in Hungary is non-operative, due to the fact that the 
Kadar regime had refused to permit two Bishops named 
by the Pope to be confirmed in their duties. Hence, “if 
the regime quotes a Bench of Bishops, it is quoting a body 
which does not exist in their country.” 


Liberation Celebrated 


The sixteenth anniversary of the “liberation” of Hun- 
gary by the Soviet Union was commemorated on April 4. 
High level delegations from all the Communist countries 
participated. Among the manifold speeches lauding the 
“unselfish aid” of the Red Army and the triumph of Hun- 
garian Communism, Interior Minister Bela Biszku painted 
a bright picture of the stability of the regime today: 


We have battled the counterrevolutionaries and revi- 
sionists, traitors to the people. We have eliminated the 
political damage inflicted by the sectarians. Although the 
entire imperialist world supported the 1956 counterrevolu- 
tionary uprising, it ended in failure. The enemies of peace 
and Socialism did not succeed in defeating our people and 
in restoring capitalism. Since the defeat of the counter- 
revolution, our regime has become stronger than ever.” 


Nepszabadsag ‘Budapest}, April 4 


The military parade had a new feature this year—rock- 
ets, enthusiastically described by Radio Budapest of the 
same date: “Now, for the first time in the history of ou 
armed forces, rocket weapons are taking partvin the pa- 
rade: slim, silver-colored rockets resting on steel frames, 
raised at an angle of 25 or 30 degrees and hauled by three- 
axle tractors. These are anti-aircraft rockets, reliable mod- 
ern protectors of our country’s airspace.” It was the most 


impressive military display in recent years 


No Literary Award 


The most prestigious award in Hungary—the 
Prize 


Kossuth 
was not given for literature this year, although 25 
prizes for work in other fields were awarded by President 
Istvan Dobi. According to the Party daily Ne pszabadsag 
Budapest), March 15: 


that they considered worthy of award only truly valuable 


“The rigor of the judges indicates 
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Some of the new sculptures that are to be set up in Hungarian parks and squares this year. Left to right: “Reclining Woman” by Gyula Kiss- 
Kovats, which will adorn the Hospital for Heart Diseases in Balatonfured; “Bathing Woman” by Barna Buza which will decorate a swimming pool 
in Budapest; a portrait bust of Kalman Mikszath by Klara Herczeg, to be erected in a square in Balassagyarmat; and “Fox’’ by Judith Bolgar, 


which will be placed in the garden of a new kindergarten in Szeged. 


work Raising the requirements might inspire writers, 
scientists and technicians who did not receive recognition 
to increase and improve their work to a level worthy of 


the highest award.” 


New Hungarian Review 


An attempt to revitalize literary criticism in Hungary and 


combat ideological frailty in young writers was seen in 
the appearance of a new periodical, published in Budapest, 
Uj Iras (New Writing). The editors, Lajos Illes, Pal Pandi 
and Mihaly Vaczi, announced in their first-number mani- 
festo: “We intend to become fighting representatives of 
Socialist humanism, Marxist-Leninist ideology and a forum 
for Another job: 
geois and revisionist legends and sectarian trends.” 


Budapest, March 8. 


Socialist literature.” 


“to combat bour- 


Radio 


Chinese Rice for Hungary 


Although reports from Communist China last fall and 
winter spoke of the dangers of famine, the Peiping regime 
found it possible to ship to Hungary rice ordered from 
China when the Hungarian rice harvest was lost. Weather 
and rodents were blamed for the loss, and domestic sup- 
plies were exhausted before the 


Hetfoi Hirek |Budapest|, March 13 


Chinese rice arrived 


Education Reform Spreads 
combined 


is being introduced at every edu- 
the Soviet bloc. 


Polytechnical education—academic studies 
with practical training 
cational level in A large public debate 
on the future of polytechnical education recently took 
place in Hungary, and some of the conclusions revealed 
that university students will be doing more not less on- 
the-job training. During 


students will receive 


a five-year university course, 
10 months of 


“well-organized, prac- 
Teacher 


training will include a fifth 
year of university work almost exclusively in the practice 


tical instruction.” 


of teaching; future engineers will spend between 5 and 6 
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of their last 
Tarsadalmi Sz 


A new college opened in 


months of each two years of training doing 


practical work mle February 

the 
[his is to be the pro- 
of a network the 
field of will enter at 


the age of 19 and study for three years, qualifying them- 


Budapest . 
Sudapest in February 
College of Construction Engineers 


totype of similar institutions to cover 


whole industrial training. Students 


selves to aid in the realization of Hungary’s 10-year build- 


ing program. (Radio Budapest, March 9 


Food Shortages 


Sounds of cautious protest over the shortages of certain 


food supplies—and the dim prospects for relief—are grow- 


ing stronger in the provincial press 


On the question ol 
Ve oye Hirlap 


matter somewnat 


meat shortages, the daily organ Csongrad 


Csongrad County), February 28, put the 


boldly ° 


“What is the 


drought 


reason for this shortag Due to last year’s 
sold less mea o the State 
this drought the chief 


It is due mainl » the 


collec tives 
Yet 


shortage 


our than 
vas expec ted 
the 
the 


contrat tual 


rea 


son tor 


fact that 


neither farms not 


the 


would satisfy the growing demands 


collective private plots fatten 


on a basis, animals which 


quantity | 


Until recently the official press in Budapest has remained 


reticent on the subject; and the provincial organs have 


maintained a studied margin of reserve toward linking short 


supplies of beef and pork in the shops with collectivization 


now virtually completed—-of the countryside, explaining 
The 
took 


“During the 


the difficulties instead by “a rapid growth of demand.’ 


official Party daily Nepszabadsag 


Budapest finally 


up the matter on March 18 and admitted 


past two years the country’s animal stocks, especially its 


More- 


over, the prospec ts for the rest of the current year are none 


pig stock, did not develop in a satisfactory manner.” 


too bright: as of mid-March contracts had been signed for 
only 55 percent of the total quantity of pork to be pur- 


chased during the year; and if the private plots and indi- 


vidual farmers 


who furnish the bulk of the supplies—are 
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considered by themselves, the lag is even greater: “Only 
35 percent of the stipulated quantity has been contracted 
ne oe 

To help ease the situation, the Party daily said, several 
hundred carloads of meat and lard would be imported. 
Meanwhile, “in order to fulfill our delivery obligations and 
to retain existing markets, we will aiso export several hun- 
dred carloads of pork.” While the newspaper claimed that 
meat purchases would increase by 5 percent in the current 
year as compared with 1960, “even with the meat imports, 
we shall be unable to satisfy the requirements for pork.” 

At the same time, all is not well in the supplies of bread 
grain. In 1960 the harvest dropped sharply below output 
in 1959, and as a result the State “could not have ensured 
the uninterrupted bread supplies of the population until 
the new harvest,’ according to Kulkereskedelem (Buda- 
pest), February, organ of the Hungarian Ministry of 
Foreign Trade. The periodical reported that Hungary 
would import 400,000 tons of wheat from the USSR during 
1961, the highest importation of wheat ever recorded for 
the country. The Monthly Statistical Bulletin (Budapest 
January, gave the following figures for production and 


imports of wheat in earlier years (in thousand tons 


Production 
1957 1,959.0 
1958 1,487.1 
1959 1.909.3 
1960 1,767.5 


Imports 
336.6 
100.5 
256.4 


320.2 (11 months 


New Tax Rules for Self-Employed 


A new decree was issued by the Minister of Finance in 
February implementing the codified tax structure applying 
to the self-employed that passed the Council of Ministers 
last November (see East Europe, January, p. 45). The 
decree outlined the new income tax rates, along with the 
attendant rules and regulations, for independent craftsmen 


and tradesmen 


carpenters, repairmen, etc. intellectuals 


and professionals (writers, artists, doctors, et Rates are 
graduated progressively beginning with a 5 percent assess- 
ment on annual incomes up to 3,000 forint (roughly equiva- 
lent to two months’ wages for a skilled laborer) and grow- 
ing to 9 percent for annual incomes up to 9,000 forint, 12 
percent for 12,000, 15 percent for 18,000, 29 percent for 
30,000, 36 percent for 48,000 and 56 percent for incomes 
above 48,000 forint 

l'ax regulations applying to small craftsmen and private 
merchants are also graduated according to the location of 
the business. The highest rates are paid in the capital city 
of Budapest, and they drop progressively through five cate- 
gories to about one-third the highest rate in the small 
villages—another incentive intended to alleviate shortages 
of services in the sparsely populated areas of the country. 
Ihe rates also vary according to the branch of industry. 

Another provision of the new tax structure allows pro- 
fessional people such as writers, composers, journalists, pho- 
tographers and artists to deduct from taxable income a 
certain percentage ranging from 66 to 10 percent of their 
total income for expenses. The legal amount of deduction 
depends on the magnitude of annual income and the par- 


ticular profession involved. 


Magyar Kozlony [Budapest), 
February 12. 


“Hooligan Shirts” Out 


All apparel “characteristic of hooligans” has been banned 
from Hungarian shops by order of the Ministry of Domes- 


WHO’S WHO IN THE COMMUNIST BLOC 


Among the members of the ‘Socialist world system” 
there are certain obvious differences in social and eco- 
nomic development. The official ideology takes account 
of them and classifies each country according to whether 
it is still “building Socialism” or whether it has completed 
that stage and is now “building Communism.” Recently 
an East German writer, Dr. Gutermuth, fell afoul of these 
distinctions when he wrote in Neves Deutschland that ‘‘the 
building of Socialism has already been completed . . . 
in the Socialist Republic of Czechoslovakia, in the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Bulgaria, in the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic, in the Mongolian People's Republic, and in the Peo- 
ple’s Democratic Republic of Korea.” 

“The comrades do not agree with my expanding the 
list of [of countries which have completed the building 
of Socialism] to these Asiatic people’s democracies. 

“Comrade Ruth Herrman from Dresden writes: ‘When 
the building of Socialism has been completed, the build- 
ing of Communism will follow. . . . If this is the case, 
the countries mentioned in Gutermuth’s article would 
be engaged in the building of Communism. As far as 
we know, however, this is only the case in the Socialist 
Republic of Czechoslovakia.’ 

“Comrade Horst Graef from Potsdam-Pabelsberg 
writes: ‘In our opinion one must proceed from the state 
of development of the productive forces in assessing 
the state of Socialist development or in assessing the 
state of the building of Socialism.’ 

“These objections are correct. The aforementioned 
Asiatic people’s democracies cannot be included in this 
list because in these countries the victory of Socialist 
production conditions is not yet identical with the vic- 
tory of Socialism itself. The complete victory of Social- 
ism necessitates a certain level in the development of 
the productive forces, particularly of modern industrial 
large-scale production and of heavy industry, the main 
material basis of the Socialist system of economy, as 
well as the victory of the Socialist revolution in all fields 
of ideology, culture, and other fields of social life (that 
is, the superstructure). 

“In my effort to sum up all these complicated ques- 
tions, which must be solved under different conditions 
in all countries of the Socialist camp, | overlooked in 
my listing this side of Socialist revolution. 

“The critics are right, and | want to thank them and 
the other readers for their letters.” 


Neves Deutschland (East Berlin), January 25, 1961 
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tic Trade. Described as in “bad taste,” these “hooligan 
shirts must be sent back to the factories as ‘rags’ and turned 
into something else.” (Esti Hirlap [Budapest], March 21; 
Radio Belgrade, March 23. 


Aid to Hostels, Nurseries Revamped 


A graduated system of contributions to maintain nur- 
series and hostels is to take effect on May 15. Labor Min- 
ister Odon Kishazi pointed out that although only 12 per- 
cent of Hungary’s workers lived in hostels, and although 
only one-third of the children seeking to be admitted into 
the nurseries could be accommodated, until now the finan- 
cial support for these institutions was shared by the whole 
working class. According to the new ruling, the average 
contribution to maintain the nurseries and hostels would 
remain the same, but individual payments would vary in 
proportion to the earnings of the parents or residents. 

Radio Budapest, March 28. 


Air Crash 


A Czechoslovak Airlines plane on a regular flight from 
Prague to Bamako, capital of Mali, crashed near Nurem- 
berg, March 28. Forty-four passengers and a crew of eight 
were killed in the disaster. 
not immediately determined. 

The Czechoslovak press and radio criticized American 
“security forces’ who were on the spot before the West 
German authorities and apparently prevented an investi- 
gation for 23 hours after the crash. Most of the passengers 
were trade and technicians and their families 
from Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Germany and _ the 
USSR traveling on business to the newly-independent 
African nation. 

By April 19, Radio Prague implied that US forces were 
in some way -responsible for the crash: “As we have stated 
the air disaster occurred in the vicinity of an American 
military area. Precisely at the time of the crash there 
were increased flying activities in this area.” A US Embassy 
spokesman in Bonn rejected any such inferences as “patently 
absurd.” (The New York Times, April 27.) 


The cause of the accident was 


economic 


Theater Today 


At the Second Congress of the Union of Czechoslovak 
Theater Artists, held in Prague, March 30-April 1, the 
oft-repeated demand for contemporaneity in the theater 
was voiced by Vladimir Koucky, a secretary of the Party 
Central Committee. Life as depicted on the stage was 
termed “narrow and one-sided,” and Koucky illustrated 
this thesis by citing the “peculiar treatment accorded the 
younger generation . . . presented in the theater as a gen- 
eration of people torn out of their social environment.” 
These young people have been dramatized as a “genera- 
tion . . . suffering from the sins committed by their fathers, 
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fathers who have succeeded in thoroughly disgusting the 
young people with Socialism.” Such a conflict was labeled 
“imaginary,” since the younger generation “is firmly and 
healthily linked with those people who have prepared its 
present and future.” The prescription: “‘a sound optimism, 


without superstitions and illusions . the natural expres- 


sion of Socialism and Communism.” (Rude Pravo 


March 31. 


Prague |, 


Collective Farm Congress Meets 


Agriculture, the country’s most persistent economic head- 
ache, returned to the national spotlight again on March 
23-26 when the Fifth Collective Farm Congress convened 
in Prague. (For a recent Central Committee discussion of 
agriculture, see East Europe, April, p. 53.) The importance 
of this three-day event was underlined by the fact that the 
highest echelons of government and Party officialdom were 
present, as well as delegations from all of the Soviet bloc 
countries and the of Mutual Economic 


the organization for integrating the Soviet blo« 


from Council 
Assistance 
economies. 

While President Antonin Novotny and Agricultural Min- 
ister Lubomir Strougal, principal speakers for the occasion, 
echoed familiar refrains Communist agrarian 


of current 


policy, their tone was significant. In 1956, the regime had 
set its sights on a 30 percent increase in agricultural pro- 


duction by 1960: subsequently, the goal was cut to an ‘in- 


CANCELLED: ONE STAMP COLLECTOR 


“Stamp collecting is a popular hobby. There are as 
many philatelists as mushrooms after rain. It is 
quite natural that they should like to talk about their 
hobby, meet, exchange stamps and complete their col- 
lections. They have sufficient opportunities for this in 
the philatelic circles of the factory clubs, and the direc- 
tives also provide for exchanging, buying or selling 
stamps, and a special worker is entrusted in every 
circle with the facilitation of this procedure. .. . 

“However, the stamp as an object of the collector's 
interest has a certain financial value—and this is a 
temptation. It tempted M. Spitz, for instance, a 55- 
year-old pensioner from Brno, to visit this or that fac- 
tory circle, to call on this or that collector, to trade 
also in the coffeehouse—and since he has been pur- 
suing this activity consistently and for a long time it 
cannot be called anything but a business venture. The 
justification for this assertion is that the stamp material 
in Spitz’ possession valued at 182,000 koruny was not a 
collection, according to the experts, but a stock of mer- 
chandise. During the past three years Spitz made sales 
of 23,000 koruny with a profit of five thousand. .. . 
Such large-scale speculation, yielding unjustified profits, 
is punishable and it was deservedly punished by the 
Brno people’s court with a sentence of three years’ 
imprisonment and forfeiture of the confiscated stamps.” 

Svobodne Slovo (Prague), March 7, 1961 
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crease of 16.5 percent; and when the final results were in, 


the tally showed a rise in output of only 11.4 percent. “If,” 


said Novotny, “agricultural production were to increase in 
the future at as slow a pace as before, we would get into 
difficulties and contradictions in the development of the 
national economy as a whole, and this would understand- 
ably affect the future evolution of our Socialist society.” 

Chey indicated that the government is now prepared to 


take 


through 


bolder steps to increase farm production, especially 
ol 
a guaranteed money wage for 
In 


order to widen the application of the new system, which 


‘more advanced” methods and 


remuneration 
These include 


the 


or ganization 


collective farmers. and 


abolition of private plots 


has been used largely 


so far experimentally, the speakers 


make 


given preferential treatment under 


said that collective farms which 


the change will be 
a new social and pen- 
sion insurance plan which goes into effect at the beginning 
next In Novotny’s words 


‘ 
o! 


veal 


In 


employee s 


rights of all social benefits accorded 
ol 
ot 
permanent and stim- 


ade 


exist 


principle the 


should be acquired by members those 


reach a fixed level 


duce 


iwricultural collectives which agri- 


iltural production, which ints 


ilating fixed remunerations in cash while providing 


quate allocation for all collective funds, and which 


without private plots, or will allow, according to the mem 


vers will, own ip of minor domestic animals only 


Strougal pointed exposition ol 


rie 


S¢ he Tri 


We 


social 


all have received usiasm the proposal for 


new ind 


This gre: 


not 


pension insurance for members of farming 


ollectives it help provided DY our’r 


Party and 


will contribute substantial 


of 


make it possible to solve 


government only to a in 


in the standard living of the collective farm 


Lie “ but also will 


certam 


major problems concerning collective production and eco- 


nomics and the recruitment of new and young workers 


More 


introduction 


for permanent work in collective farms 


the 


which 


quickly it 
of 
put 


necessary to realize that with 


ial 


ope ration 


new soc and pension insurance we wish to 


1962, only those collectives 
ot 


stipulated levels of 


on January 1, 


benefit and reach the standard other workers 


in 


itional economy which achieve 


production in individual spheres of 
ind 


preserving adequate appro 


produc- 


h introduce a permanent incentive-creating 


remuneration whil 


or other collect 


ive funds, and which farm with- 


| f 1} 
Ss ind whose arming collective members 


nly small domestic animals 


Toward the Agro-City 
Anot! 
he new structure of organization that is to emerge in the 


rural 


r of the ideas urged by the speakers had to do with 


areas. The first step in this direction is the campaign 


to merge the collective farms into larger units. Although 


the drive has been temporarily halted until next winter, 


Novotny praised the movement and noted that some 5,232 


collectives have already been merged to form 1,925 larger 
farms. However, he went beyond the 


call 


“acro-cities” 


merging program to 


for concrete work toward creating what amounts to 


in the countrvside Le 


the concentration of 
villages into urban-like settlements which possess more of 
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the amenities of modern life. At this point in the develop- 
ment, he said, the problem is one of determining the proper 
location of new construction. “What is at stake is mainly 
that today costly installations should not be built in those 
places where they will not be useful in the coming develop- 
ment of merged collectives.” 


“This is connected also with a 


of the 
administrative units of the villages in places where there 
already 


rearrangement 


are merged collectives. 


District national commit- 
with local 
the 


the 


tees, 


in 
the 


agreement 
of 


where 


national committees, and 


with citizens individual villages, should care- 


fully consider future and 


of a merged unified agricultural collective is going to be, 


management center 


and also of a merged village. In that place they should 
plan the concentration and construction of all that is nec- 
the life of 


should plan to build schools, creches, cinemas, 


essary for the citizens and for social life, that 


is, they 


which today’s and, 


even more, tomorrow's society will require 


cultural institutions, post offices 


I want you, comrades, to understand thoroughly that 


these are important long-term problems of raising the 
cultural level of the countryside and adjusting the village 


to the level of the city. 


The new Model Statute for the collective farms passed 
by the Congress does not require the farms to institute the 
new guaranteed money wage system, abolish their private 
plots or to carry out the other changes. It does, however, 
establish the framework—for example, by giving the collec- 
tive farm members the right to abolish their own private 
plots—within which the impending changes, once they 


Rude 


25 and 26: Radio Prague, March 


have taken place, become legally binding. 
March 


Pravo 


Prague 26 


ROMANIA 


Romanian Reorganization 


A new supreme organ of State power has been formed 
Romania headed by Party chief Gheorghe Gheorghiu- 
Chis State 


the efficiency of the State administration,” and in- 


in 
Dej 


cre. 


17-member Council “is designed to in- 
ise 
volved the abandonment of the Soviet-styled Presidium as 
the chief executive organ of the government. Gheorghiu- 
Dej, while retaining his position as Party First Secretary, 
Head of State (a to that 

Novotny and East Germany’s Ulbricht 


lon Gheorghe Maurer. former Head of State, was named 


has become role similar ol 


Czechoslovakia’s 


Premier, and the former Premier, Chivu Stoica, was elected 
Secretary of the Party’s Central Committee. 


The State Council will exercise power over the Govern- 
ment, examine the rulings of the Supreme Court, command 
the armed forces and represent the nation in international 
relations through the person of the President. Other mem- 
bers of the new Council elected by the National Assembly, 
March 21, are: Deputy Chairmen lon Gheorghe Maurer, 
Stefan Voitec and Avram Bunaciu; as members, Anton 
Breitenhofer, Ion Creanga, Constantine Daicoviciu, Grig- 
gore Geaman, Isac Martin, Atanase Joja, Roman Moldo- 





van, Mihai Ralea, Maria Rosetti, Ludovic Takacs, Iacob 
Teclu and Vasile Vilcu. 

Major posts in the new government were filled by 
Gheorghe Apostol, First Deputy Premier, Emil Bodnaras, 
Petre Borila, Alexandru Birladeanu, Alexandru Draghici 
and Alexandru Moghioros, Deputy Premiers. 
Libera {Bucharest}, March 22.) 


(Rominia 


Local Economic Councils Established 


The Grand National Assembly stamped its approval on 
the proposed law calling for the creation of economic 
councils attached to the regional people’s councils (local 
governmental bodies) on March 22. The role of the new 
local economic organs is largely one of research, designed 
evidently to institute systematic study of local economic 
conditions as a more permanent feature of the planning 
process. According to Scinteia (Bucharest), March 23, the 
economic councils will analyze the local plan and budget, 
“aiming especially at improving the discovery and rational 
utilization of the region’s natural resources.” They are to 
make proposals on ways and means of improving and coor- 
dinating the activities of local enterprises to the regional 


OUR MEN IN CAIRO 


An unusual attack on the government of Eqypt appeared 
in the Polish weekly Polityka (Warsaw) on March 4. The 
Nasser regime has until recently enjoyed strong support 
from the Soviet bloc for ts ‘‘anti-imperialist” foreign poli- 
cies, although Nasser long ago outlawed the Egyptian 
Communists. The newspaper printed a communique from 
the leadership of the Egyptian Communist Party reporting 
on Communists imprisoned in Egypt, and added some 
comments of its own. Excerpts: 


“At present there are no precise data on the num- 
ber of Communists who have been arrested. Various 
figures are given, ranging from one thousand to two 
thousand. As we know, there have been three trials 
of Communists so far, in which 68, 47 and 16 Com- 
munists respectively were accused. Each trial included 
leaders of one of the three Communist groups. Shuhdi 
Attiya, murdered last June in the Abu Zazal prison, was 
the chief defendant in the trial of 47, and the leader 
of the pro-government group of Egyptian Commu- 
eee 

“It is generally believed that after the Shuhdi case 
prisoners were no longer beaten or tortured. . . . The 
worst conditions are said to exist in the camps for 
those who have been interned without trial, for ex- 
ample in the Kharga oasis. Prisoners there work bare- 
footed, do not receive letters from their families, etc... . 

“In the second half of last year the government pro- 
posed freedom to the prisoners in the camp in Kharga 
if they would sign anti-Communist declarations. The 
proposal had no effect. 

“The latest arrests (about 20 people) took place in 
December, when the authorities managed to apprehend, 
among others, Abu Seif Jusef.” 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENT ROMANIA, BULGARIA 


people’s councils which in turn are to forward them to the 
State Planning Commission and the respective ministries. 


Collective Farm Sector Grows 


The Bucharest regime has taken a long stride toward 
converting the peasant associations (loose forms of rural 
cooperatives) into bona fide collective farms of the Soviet 
mold, according to a New York Times report of March 27. 
Data given a Times correspondent by the Deputy Ministers 
of Agriculture Eugene Alexie and Bucur Schiopu show that 
at the end of February 1961 the percentage of agricultural 
land encompassed by collective farms had more than 
doubled since the end of 1959, and that the area belonging 
to the peasant associations had dropped correspondingly. 


1959 1961 
Private sector 27.3 18 
Socialist sector 72.7 82 
State-owned .... 28.6 29 
Collective farms 20.4 48 
Peasant associations 23.7 5 
Close observers of the scene believe that if such a transi- 
tion has come about, the bulk of it has occurred in recent 
months. In any event, the figures suggest that the govern- 
ment is now taking determined steps to finish the “trans- 
formation of the countryside.” The agricultural officials 
told the Times correspondent, however, that a definite time- 
table for completing collectivization had still not been fixed 


Novotny in Romania 


A State visit to Romania, April 6-11, headed by Czecho- 
slovak President and Party chief Antonin Novotny, and 
including the Premier, Foreign Minister and other high 
government and Party officials, was largely ceremonial in 
character. In his arrival speech at the airport Novotny 
praised the recent constitutional and personnel changes 
in Romania, hailing them as “an expression of great 
Workers’ Party and in 


[Party leader] Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej, the outstanding 
\ ) J 


confidence in the Romanian 


and experienced fighter for the rights of the working 
people.” Also stressed was the role of the Soviet Union as 
“the main pillar of the unity of the Socialist countries.” 
(Rude Pravo |Prague], April 6. 

In the final meeting Premier lon Gheorghe Maurer an- 
nounced the establishment of a Czechoslovak-Romanian 
permanent economic commission. The two countries are 
also to sign a new convention on the joint peaceful use of 


nuclear energy. (Radio Bucharest, April 11. 


§ se 


Intra-Party Strife 


Critics within the Party have themselves been sharply 
attacked in the Bulgarian Party monthly Partien Zhivot 
(Sofia), March. Three men in particular—Nikola Ku- 
fardzhiev, Dobri Terpeshev and Yonko Panov—were named 
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enemies of the Party, “careerists,” “evil-spirited black night 
birds malevolently rejoicing at the difficulties.” 
Kufardzhiev, the “ringleader,” is a former 


Deputy Minister of Agriculture and one of the leaders of 


Party’s 
described as 
the para-military organization Doso. He has also been an 
important trade union official. Terpeshev and Panov are 
old-time revolutionaries who were dropped from the Cen- 
tral Committee in 1957. 


the 
the dissenters—‘careerist, petty-bourgeois souls [who] sold 
themselves to foreign agencies”- 


In a broader perspective terms used to describe 
and the tone of the arti- 
cle implying unquestioning obedience to the Soviet Union 
suggests the presence of “dogmatists” within the Party as 
well as a nationalism resentful of subservience to the USSR. 

The fight against “dogmatism” 
line) was also revealed in an article in Narodna Armtiya 
Sofia), March 21. 
venting the Communist Parties from assessing the chang- 
ing situation correctly in time and from introducing ade- 
quate changes in their strategy and tactics.” 
inevitably “lead to sectarianism 


such as the Albanian 


Here, “dogmatism” was seen as “‘pre- 


Such attitudes 
[i.e.] replacing hard 
work among the working people to prepare them for a 
mass revolutionary struggle with so-called ‘revolutionary’ 
song and phrases, as well as pompous appeals for ‘revolu- 
tionary’ actions.” 


District Officials Dismissed 


The first secretary of the Pleven district Party commit- 


tee, Peter Chushkarov, and the chairman of the Pleven 
district people’s council, George Milchev, were dismissed, 


Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia April 7. Al- 


though no details were given, agricultural failures over the 


according to 
last few years in both production and management in the 
Pleven district, one of the richest agricultural areas in Bul- 
garia, may have occasioned the purge 


US-Bulgarian Talks Break Off 


American officials in Washington announced that finan- 
cial talks between the United States and Bulgaria had been 
temporarily halted. The conversations concerned possible 
compensation for American citizens whose property in Bul- 
garia was destroyed during World War II or nationalized 
by the The New York 
April 6 


Communist authorities 


Times, 


Farmers’ Pensions Raised 


Retirement pensions for collective farmers were re- 


vamped and raised by the Council of Ministers on March 
31. At the same time, the leadership in Sofia tried to use 
the concession as a means of inducing the peasants—partic- 
ularly young people—to 


flee to the cities. 


remain on the land rather than 


According to the decree, 


the and social in- 
surance of the collective farm members will now “depend on 
their labor participation in the collective farms.” For ex- 
ample, a member with 25 years of service on the farm will 


be entitled to a maximum of 


pensions 


400 leva monthly: for lesser 


50 


periods of service, the pension will depend on the member’s 
participation and his contribution to the pension fund. 

The basic monthly retirement pension will be increased 
from 60 leva, set in 1957 when the collective farm members 
first became eligible for this benefit, to 100 leva, effective 
January 1, 1962. Pensions for the three disability categories 
will also be raised to monthly payments ranging from 100 to 
150 leva, effective July 1. 

In order to help finance the increased payments, contri- 
butions made by each collective farm will be raised from 5 
to 6 percent of the farm’s annual income, and individual 
contributions will be increased from 0.5 to 2 percent of 


the personal income earned in the collective. (Rabotnich- 
é sko De lo {Sofia}, April 1.) 


Playwright Returns 


Now playing at the National Theater in Sofia is the play 
“Buried Sun,” by Orlin Vasilev. This play, presented once 
in Bourgas two years ago, was ‘severely criticized by the 
Party organ Rabotnichesko Delo (July 7, 1959 
lowing terms: 


in the fol- 
“A clear example of crude perversion of 
our reality today. In this play the author tries to show 
how people with a worthy and pure revolutionary past 
became bourgeois, spiritually and morally ruined. Vasilev’s 
play gives us a fictional portrayal of our society, presenting 
it as impotent, covetous and oppressed by bureaucrats and 
idlers.” Despite this notice, a revised version of this same 
play re-opened this March and has been playing to packed 
houses. (See also East Europe, September 1959, pp. 23-25.) 

Vasilev, who was not re-elected to the Presidium of the 
Writers Union in 1958, has also made his appearance as 
a short story writer with three stories in the April 6, 1961 
issue of Literaturen Front. 


Purge 


Belgrade reported that the Albanian regime had arrested 
Macho Chomo, former Minister of Agriculture and a mem- 
ber of the Central Committee. He was the husband of 
Liri Belishova, expelled from the Politburo last September 
for having committed (See East Europe, 
October 1960, p. 50.) An important naval commander has 
also “disappeared from public view.” (The New York 
Times, March 20. 


“orave errors.” 


Pictures of Khrushchev Gone 


Statements in Belgrade led the official French news 
agency, March 10, to announce that pictures of Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev which had been hanging in certain 
Albanian public buildings, have been taken down and re- 
placed by those of Stalin. Diplomats in Belgrade also con- 
firmed earlier reports of the arrest of officials of the Alba- 
nian foreign ministry for having furnished secret docu- 
ments to the USSR. (See East Europe, April, p. 6.) 





Book Review 


Toward a Pluralistic Foreign Policy 


THE NEW POLITICS: AMERICA 
AND THE END OF THE POSTWAR 
WORLD, by Edmund Stillman and Wil- 
liam Pfaff, New York: Coward McCann, 
Inc., 1961, 191 pp., $4.00. 


HANS KOHN 


M* WILLIAM PFAFF, who has been 
an American correspondent in 
Africa and Asia and an editor of The 
Commonweal, and Mr. Edmund Still- 
man, a former United States diplo- 
matic officer, have written a distin- 
guished and stimulating book on 
American foreign policy and its pres- 
ent predicament. It is a short book, 
always to the point, and above all 
written in a sustained good prose, 
without the usual clichés. Like most 
books of this kind, it is stronger in 
its critical than in its positive part, 
but its criticism contains much that 
needs saying and even repeating. 

Nothing the book says is completely 
new. The authors show the influence 
of Reinhold Niebuhr and of wide 
reading not only in recent political 
literature but in modern philosophy 
and belles lettres. Their book is dedi- 
cated to the proposition that the 
world situation of today is no longer 
that of 1945 or 1950 and that there- 
fore the policy successfully evolved 
in the late 1940's is no longer appli- 
cable. 

The year 1945 produced an un- 
precedented and unexpected situa- 
tion. In the spring of that year the 
armed forces of the United States 


and of Soviet Russia met at the Elbe 
River in the heart of Germany and 
of Europe. Ten years before such a 
meeting would have been regarded as 
entirely out of question by all Ameri- 
cans and probably by all Russians. At 
that moment, when Europe lay pros- 
trate and the peoples of Asia and 
Africa had not yet entered the scene 
of modern history, two super-powers 
alone seemed to share, and to dispute 
among themselves, the control of this 
globe. A bipolar world seemed to 
emerge. 

As far back as 1831 Alexis de 
Tocqueville, at the end of the first 
volume of his “Democracy in Amer- 
ica,” foresaw the emergence of a bi- 
polar world in words which have 
been frequently quoted since 1945: 
“There are at the present time two 
great nations in the world, which 
started from different points, but 
seemed to tend towards the same end. 
I allude to the Russians and the 
Americans. . . . All other nations seem 
to have nearly reached their natural 
limits, and they have only to main- 
tain their power; but these are still 
in the act of growth. All the others 
have stopped, or continued to ad- 
vance with extreme difficulty; these 
alone are proceeding with ease and 
celerity along the path to which no 
limit can be perceived. . . . The 
Anglo-American relies upon personal 
interest to accomplish his ends and 
gives free scope to the unguided 
strength and common sense of the 
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people; the Russian centers all the 
authority of society in a single arm 
The principal instrument of the for- 
mer is freedom; of the latter, servi- 
tude. Their starting-point is different 
and their courses are not the same; 
yet each of them seems marked out 
by the will of Heaven to sway the 
destinies of half the globe.” 

Under these conditions, anticipated 
by Tocqueville, the United States de- 
veloped in 1947 the policy of contain- 
ment, to frustrate Soviet expansion. 
[t was not just a negative policy; it 
was based on the assumption that by 
blunting Soviet dynamism the inter- 
nal strains of Soviet society would be 
intensified and the Soviet Union grow 
weaker. In 1947 Russia’s Asian role 
was still ambiguous. The Soviet Un- 
ion recognized the government of 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese 
Communists succeeded without much 
outside help. The policy of contain- 
ment bore two-fold fruit: in Europe 
which after 1948 was protected from 
further Soviet encroachment and re- 
stored to economic health after the 
merciless devastation of the war, and 
in 1952 in Korea where Communist 
aggression was contained, but where 
containment turned into mutual con- 
tainment, both adversaries consenting 
to preserve the existing frontier. 

After 1952 world conditions rap- 
idly changed. The bipolar world 
made way to a multi-centric world. 
The death of Stalin in March 1953 
inaugurated a change not in the goals 
of Communism but in the climate 
and temper of Communist life. The 
European nations, restored to greater 





stability than they had 
known before, began to raise thei 


economic 


voices as factors in world politics 
From 1947 on new nations emerged 
in Asia and Africa and made their 
weight felt on the international scene. 
[he Soviet Union showed itself ca- 
pable of military and_ technological 
achievements which surprised many 
people in the United States. Even in 
realm the Kremlin 
was no longer the one and only de- 


the Communist 


cisive center ruling over a monolithic 
society. Not only Communist Yugo- 
slavia and China but 
even some of the Eastern European 
Satellites, above all Poland, showed 


a definite will of their own, different 


Communist 


from, and even sometimes opposed 


to, that of Only a short 


Moscow. 
while ago little Albania asserted its 


Kremlin 


leadership, an event which ten years 


“independence” from _ the 
ago would have seemed impossible. 

The United States took little note 
in its foreign policy of these funda- 
mental changes. It continued to see 
the world scene as a duel between 
democracy represented by the United 
States and Communism represented 
by Russia. While Soviet Russia was 
obsessed by the chimerical dream of 
world domination or world salvation, 
the United States seemed obsessed 
with an opposite dream of saving the 
world from evil. Both super-powers 
seemed to pursue absolute goals, both 
seemed to assume universal responsi- 
bility, and both seemed to exceed, 
though striving for different and op- 
posite goals, their limitations 

Stalin’s Gandhi and 
Nehru as “lackeys of British imperial- 
ism and did not 


Russia saw 


believe in true 
Indian independence. It demanded 
from all non-Russian nations abso- 
lute compliance with the Kremlin’s 
policy and regarded them otherwise 


Khi usc hev’s 


abandoned this rigid policy and scru- 


as enemies Russia 


pulously cultivated the friendship of 


The tT nited 


States, however, continued for some 


the uncommitted nations 


time to try to enlist every non-Com- 


munist or anti-Communist 


State in 
an anti-Communist crusade and in an 
interlocking system of 
“This indiscriminate 
for allies aligned the United 
States in mutual assistance with gov- 


anti-Commu- 
nist alliances 
quest 


ernments composed of fractions 

sometimes marginal fractions—in the 
affairs of their countries, and inevi- 
tably committed the United States to 
the fortunes of these groups.” Where- 
as in Western Europe we were allied 
with nations possessing legitimacy and 
authenticity, “we elsewhere indulged 
in the illusion that our benediction 
could synthetic govern- 
ments into real ones and that we 
were competent to nominate suitable 
governments for lesser States.’ En- 
tranced by Communism, we saw the 


transform 


hand of the Soviets in every remote 


and squalid political upheaval and 
understood every crisis as a move in 
a titanic struggle for the world. “Vic- 


timized by our own sense of omnipo- 


tence, we came to attribute to the 


themselves dangerously ad- 
dicted to fantasy 


Soviets 
an influence and 


power over world affairs which they 
did not possess.” 


The New Nationalism 

The decade of the 1950's witnessed 
a growing tide of nationalism all over 
the world. Russia itself became a 
victim of this nationalism in central 
eastern Europe but in Asia and in 
the Middle East 
Stalin’s death, moving with the tide. 
On the other hand, the United States 
which had set out to contain Com- 
munism, found itself in the unfortu- 


nate position of straining to contain 


Russia was, since 


nationalism or the general non-Com- 


munist revolutionary transformation 
of the underdeveloped parts of the 
globe, which set in after World War 
II largely under the inspiration of the 
Western model and example. Yet the 
events of the have 
that a dogmatic ide- 
ology claiming universal validity was 


decade should 


made it clear 


in the twentieth century no antidote 
to nationalism. Russian Communism 
which could not enforce itself on an 
adjacent Slavic hinterland like Yugo- 
slavia “could hardly dream of enforc- 
ing its rule on the ancient and subtle 
civilizations of Europe and Asia.” 

In the later years of the 1950's 
United States policy was hampered 
by close ties with European states that 
were Asia’s or Africa’s former oppres- 
sors and above all by equating the 
neutrality and self-centeredness of the 
new and weak nations with a fond- 
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ness for Communism. Only at the be- 
ginning of the 1960's are we begin- 
ning to realize the genuine signifi- 
cance of the neutral States, the fact 
that the possibilities of history are 
more manifold than the American 
and Soviet alternatives, and that a 
genuine third force, very much di- 
versified in itself, is emerging in the 
southern hemisphere. As much as 
central eastern Europe has _ been 
transformed by the events of 1956, 
so has the Afro-Asian world by the 
simultaneous events in the Middle 
East. “After October 1956 nothing, 
East or West, could ever be the same. 
.. . What has deterred Soviet expan- 
sion and blunted Chinese has been 
nationalism.” 

Wherever Communism has dam- 
aged us, it has done so as an eager 
second to a rising nationalism which 
for various reasons we did not sup- 
port. But the Soviet Empire itself 
did not escape unscathed. There have 
been failures not only in central east- 
ern Europe, but in Egypt and Syria, 
in the Congo, and even Indonesia and 
Iraq have proven that the strength 
of nationalism is greater than the lure 
of Communism. The new nations 
rising in the world question Russian 
purposes as well as ours and seek a 
place of their own in the emerging 
world of interdependent but at the 
same time different and independ- 
ent nations. “Where nationalism has 
found expression in regular govern- 
ments, governments not compromised 
by a too close identification with the 
Western interest (for this is perceived 
as colonialism in disguise), the Com- 
munists have failed.” 

The value of this book lies in its 
analysis of the non-committed na- 
tions. The name “non-committed”’ is 
wrong. For these nations, as the au- 
thors point out, are profoundly com- 
mitted to their own interests as they 
conceive them, to nationalism, to na- 
tional fulfillment, and to independ- 
ence from all outside forces. “Their 
self-absorption, their individual vi- 
tality and distinctive vision, prevent 
them from easy conformation to the 
stereotypes of Communism—or to 
any other facile predictions by out- 
siders.” The short-lived successes of 
Communism in the second half of 
the 1950's were due to the fact that 





Soviet Russia apparently endorsed 
and supported the non-alignment pol- 
icies of the nationalist governments. 
Russia seemingly asked nothing. No 
matter how true it may be that the 
Soviets expect eventually to demand 
a very great deal indeed and hope for 
the Communization of all lands, the 
crucial fact is that Russia has asked 
nothing. 

As the Americans failed to per- 
ceive the diversity of backgrounds 
and aspirations in the central eastern 
European satellites of the Communist 
empire and refused to see the great 
diversity of national and cultural tra- 
ditions persisting in the Soviet Union 
itself under the imposed monotonous 
surface of ideology, so they failed to 
grasp the originality, diversity and 
incalculability of the immense world 
of Asia, Latin America and Africa. 
In our foreign policy we succumbed 
to the metaphysical penchant of our 
opponents. We take Communism for 
what it claims to be, an_ historical 


force of unique quality and universal 
validity, and thus confuse foreign 
policy with the quasi-religious strug- 
gle for the ultimate destiny of man. 
Our policy should be more flexible 
and more patient. As a nation we 
represent the foremost pluralistic so- 
ciety on earth capable of living with 
ambiguity and difference. For that 
reason there are forces in the world, 
which tends to become more plural- 
istic, working in our favor. A far- 
sighted policy, for which no definite 
rules can be drawn up, would be to 
accelerate and influence a_ political 
process already under way—the rise 
of independent States, the diffusion 
of world power. We cannot and must 
not try to embalm the status quo. As 
regards central eastern Europe, there 
the forces of nationalism are at work 
too. The West must attempt to pro- 
vide the framework in which they 
may fulfill perhaps by 
gaining a Soviet military withdrawal 
from eastern Europe and opening 


themselves, 


these States to the fullest possible 
communication with western Europe 
Then they will become accessible to 
the major intellectual and _ political 
currents of the modern world, and, 
like Poland and Yugoslavia, seek na- 
tional forms and conditions in which 
their people will have tolerable lives 
though they may for a shorter o1 
longer time remain Communist so- 
cieties. The duty of the West must 
be to press hard and imaginatively 
for such a development. 

These are some of the critical in- 
sights and proposals suggested by the 
authors for American foreign policy 
in the 1960’s, when America will con- 
front to an evergrowing degree the 
challenge of the new nationalism and 
of the shifting balance of world power 
The authors may neither always put 
the right questions nor deliver suf- 
ficient answers, but they certainly pro- 
vide the starting point for a poten- 
tially fruitful re-examination of the 
premises of our foreign policy 


THROUGH YUGOSLAV EYEs (continued from page 15) 


discharged his commitments to the commune, and may 
consume it himself, sell it, or barter it for other goods in 
the village fairs, which also had been virtually abolished. 
‘Moreover . . . the principle of remuneration according 
to work has been revived, and directives have been issued 
to the effect that remuneration in cash according to work 
done is the basic form of distribution in the commune. 
Various kinds of premiums and rewards are being intro- 
duced and measures taken for better stimulation of agri- 
cultural producers as individuals and in groups. All this 
is being done for the purpose of getting the producer more 
interested in production, of stimulating him to increase his 
production more, so that the total volume of production 
may grow and the population’s standard of living rise. . . . 


“An Acute Crisis” 


“All this shows that under the pressure of practice 
and of life, the original concepts of the organization, work 
and life of the commune, no matter how fine they sounded 
theoretically . in practice failed to stand up to the test 
and, in addition to some other factors, landed China’s agri- 
culture in an acute crisis. 

“Yet in this whole business . 


there is something that 
perplexes us a little. 


For the present injunction on the 
need to grant the peasant ‘little liberties’ is nothing new 
in Chinese practice. Little more than a year ago, in the 
second half of 1959, at the very time when it became ap- 
parent that the vast plans for a ‘great leap’ in China’s agri- 


culture would not be fulfilled even approximately—and 
subsequently were drastically revised, that is, reduced . . 
a beginning was made with ‘little liberties.’ And these were 
exactly the same as those being conferred now. 

“At that time, it is true, there was a good deal of resist- 
ance to this on the part of some leaders. Some were con- 
cerned lest the conferring of the right to ‘small’ private 
production on the peasant would interfere with and harm 
the implementation of the communes’ general tasks. Others 
feared that a ‘little liberty’ might develop spontaneous cap- 
italist tendences among the peasants and lead them away 
from the spirit of the collective way of work and life. And 


others argued thus: if we give the peasant a ‘little liberty’ 


he will be concerned above all with his private business 
and work energetically at this. leaving the rest to the 
commune. 

“Such fears were officially discounted and the ‘little lib- 
erty’ was accepted. And now, one year later, that which 
was introduced before is being introduced again! Does 
this mean that the ‘little liberties’ bestowed before were 
abolished later? Certainly their reintroduction now can 
only be explained by this. And if this is how matters stand, 
it is legitimate to ask: were they really seriously under- 
stood and applied . . 


? 


or did they boil down to a propa- 
ganda measure: 


In this case, life and practice in China 
obviously remained stubborn and show, through the new 
crisis of agriculture, that their lessons must indeed be 
respected. ...” 


Djordje Bogojevic in Borba (Belgrade), March 5, 1961 





Texts and Documents 


ADAM SCHAFF ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF MAN 


Poland’s leading Marxist philosopher recently published a series of articles in the 


Warsaw weekly PRZEGLAD KULTURALNY 


in which he undertook to assess Marx- 


ism as a meaningful philosophy for the individual. In the first two articles, 


which were reprinted in the April issue of East Europe, he argued for a “So- 


cialist humanism 


meantir 


In the next three articles, excerpted below, he discusses the 


g and limits of individual freedom and the role of moral responsibility in 


a Communist society. His arguments are directed against the existentialist ideas 


i hic h, 


Adam S« haff 1S 


Academy of Sciences and Director of the Institute of Social Sciences 


Central Committee of the Polish United Workers’ 


FREEDOM AND HISTORICAL 
NECESSITY: I 


W' ENDED our deliberations on the 
meaning of life 


by defining Social- 
ist humanism as a militant humanism 


We said 


not only to have concrete convictions, but 


Socialist humanism obliges us 


to act and to fight. Can a man, as a 
CREATION of sor iety, be also a CREATOR of 
social life? Does not historical necessity, 
which is recognized by Marxists, restrict 
the freedom of the human individual and 
in effect weaken his will to fight? 


[ am concerned here primarily with 


two matters 1) How should one under- 
stand the status of the human individual 
the main thing in the dispute with 
existentialism, with which Marxism has 
much in common, against all appear- 


ances; thus the 


necessity to delimit 


clearly the positions) and é whether 
and to what an extent an individual can 


be a CREATOR of his own fate 

People dispute on the subject of the 
freedom of the human individual as if 
the conception of the “human individual” 
was clear and did not interfere in the 
dispute. And yet this is just where the 


disput begins and 


where its de epest 


roots are involved. For Sartre the human 
individual is an autonomous creation, 
who disposes freely of his own fate and 
is therefore lonely and CONDEMNED to 
freedom. In consequence he lives in con- 
stant existentialist fear This is a 
strange concept for anybody who knows 
al least the most elementary tacts of 
sociology, social psychology, anthropology 
and other sciences of man. Is it not 


irrationalism to proclaim today, in the 


he says, have influenced Polish youth in recent years. 


Director of the Institute of Philosophy and Sociology of the 


al the 


[Communist] Party. 


times of such great development of scli- 
ENCES of man, the thesis about the 
human 


individual who is_ allegedly 


autonomous, allegedly “lonely,”  al- 


legedly “condemned to freedom,” etc.? 
In this conception of the problem of the 
individual—which is false in my opinion 


are rooted deep errors regarding 
the conception of his freedom and _ his 
attitude toward society. To the existen- 
tialist thesis about the “loneliness” of 
the individual I oppose the thesis that a 
man from birth to death is strictly con- 
nected with other people even in his most 
intimate experiences, 

In fact the problem does not lie in the 
overcoming of the philosophically con- 
ceived “loneliness” of man, but in the over- 
coming of the restrictions which society 
imposes on him. A man is always and 
everywhere a CREATION of society and 
in a certain sense a REFLECTION of so- 
ciety’s conditions. On his birth and dur- 
ing his development a man ENCOUNTERS 
certain social conditions of a given social 
system. Of course this system cannot be 
his choice. This is what Marxism was 
thinking about when it stated that the 
essence of man constitutes an entity of 
social conditions. The views and _ atti- 
tudes of people are socially conditioned; 
they are socially determined by the basic 
fact that the 
social CREATION. 


human individual is a 


Of course a specif 
here to the fore 


dialectic comes 
The individual is simul- 
taneously a CREATION and a CREATOR. He 
is simultaneously the initial and the final 
point. When one begins to understand 
this dialectic, the whole 
construction 


subjectivistic 
of which existentialism is an 
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example and according to which the 
human individual as a CREATOR of history 
is an absolute point of departure—bursts 


to piec es. 


FREEDOM AND HISTORICAL 
NECESSITY: Hl 


[ is Nor the question whether the laws 
of history have a truly objective char- 
acter, but whether in the case of the exist- 
ence of such laws there remains a sphere 
of human freedom in creative shaping of 
social life and if so—which. When we 
think of 
word as the 
opposite of “coercion.” When we speak 
of free will as opposed to determinism, 


commonly say “freedom,” we 
the meaning of | this 


we speak, obviously, about something 
other than freedom from coercion. But, 
primo, not everybody understands that 
and, secundo, even when he does under- 
stand he feels a subconscious and _ irra- 
tional dislike for any argument directed 
against the freedom of the will. This is a 
purely emotional reaction, but it clearly 
interferes in the field of intellect. Deter- 
minism negates freedom, it is therefore 
opposed to freedom (in the meaning of 
freedom from coercion this is an obvi- 
ous paralogism based on a very common 
logical slip. Let us reject misunderstand- 
ings and paralogisms. We are all for 
freedom in its first meaning, though we 
may differ as to the scope it should 
have, especially as far as _ limiting 
freedom for the sake of freedom is con- 
cerned. When we pass to the problem of 
the freedom of the individual, in a more 
narrow sense, there are three possible 
meanings to the word “freedom”: (1) 
Free is the man who acts through a will 
subject to no determinism whatsoever; (2 
Free is the man who is not subject to the 
action of any objective necessities of his- 
torical development; (3) Freedom means 
the possibility of choice among several 


actions. 


Connecting the problem of the free- 
dom of the individual with indeterminism 
is quite understandable in the light of the 
above premises of a false conception of 
human freedom. From this conception 
arises the need to achieve an ABSOLUTE 
freedom, that means indeterminism in the 
field of human will, indeterminism which 
is a basic element of the subjectivistic 
conception of the individual. Identifying 
freedom with the functioning of the will 
determined by nothing at all calls for «t 
least one premise, that there may exist 
certain phenomena without causes. Such 
a thing, however, may be accepted only 
by a mystic for whom experience, inci- 
dental as well as scientific, is of no value. 





We can, therefore, take this version as a 
misunderstanding. 

A more important role is played by 
the second version. According to this it 
is not the question that acts of will may 
exist without causes, but that there are no 
exterior necessities of historical develop- 
ment before which a human individual 
would be helpless, in other words obliged 
to subordinate himself—to lose his free- 
dom. It is not so easy to reject this sec- 
ond, more moderate version of indetermin- 
ism. Above all, it is a question of the 
very existence of objective laws of histori- 
cal development and definite necessities of 
that development. I base my delibera- 
tions on the acceptance of the existence 
of such laws, otherwise the problem dis- 
appears by itself. I would only like to 
note that the opposition—a violent one 
to the acceptance of the objective char- 
acter of laws of history, supported 
also by certain “renovators” of Marxism, 
is directed against the Marxist conception 
and can be explained only in terms of 
false consciousness of which the sociology 
of science speaks. It is also possible to 
point out contemporary, non- 
Marxist social science, es- 
pecially in the study of history, which 
accept the objective character of laws of 
historical development. I will say more: 
Marx’s theory about the role of the eco- 
nomic base in the development of society 
has become so general in contemporary 
science that its genesis has been forgotten. 
But let us return to the basic problem. 
We have stated the justification of the 
thesis about the objective character of 
laws of social development and the in- 
evitability of certain processes connected 
with it. Does it mean, in this case, that 
we cease to be free as individuals when 
we are subject to these objective neces- 


several 
schools of 


sities? As usual, all depends on the mean- 
ing we give the word “freedom,” what 
premises we have accepted in connection 
with the above question. Let us begin 
with the thesis that only an absolute free- 
dom, without restrictions, is the true free- 
dom. 

Even the most violent defender of the 
thesis of the objective character of his- 
torical laws does not maintain that those 
laws predetermine the decisions and ac- 
tions of each individual 
do influence them 


although they 
and in no case does 
he proclaim the determining by these 
laws of all decisions and human actions. 
Those who complain about the limita- 
tions or even cancellation of their free- 
dom should some historical laws exist, 
complain in reality not that they are not 
free in their actions but that they cannot 
achieve the desired results through those 
actions. This is no longer the question 


of individual freedom, but of poorly de- 
fined voluntarist desires. 

Thus, the attitude defined by us here 
can be reduced to the premise that man 
is free in an absolute fashion, i.e., when 
nothing influences his decisions; or that 
he is free only insofar as social processes 
and their effects are concordant with his 
will. It is enough to decipher the mean- 
ing of this premise or premises, hidden 
generally in nebulous and _ equivocal 
formulations, to perceive clearly that they 
are unfounded. 

Marxist determinism understands his- 
torical necessity as a force acting not 
outside men and not independently of 
them but—on the contrary—THROUGH 
human actions. Nothing happens outside 
or independently of human will; there is 
nothing mystical in it. The naive pre- 
determination of human attitudes on the 
basis of their class origin are among the 
growing pains of Socialism. 
are not 


Such facts 
troublesome for a 
Marxist following determinist concepts in 
social problems. Obviously not, provided 
Marxism is not vulgarized with determin- 
ism. Nothing without men, everything 
THROUGH men. Freedom of action, if it 
it interpreted reasonably, is thus not in- 
fringed upon. The existence of objective 
historical laws neither eliminates the cre- 
ative activities of men nor cancels their 
freedom. It is not a complete freedom- 
but such complete freedom is merely a 
fancy. If those who invented it fail to 
find it real they can only blame them- 
selves for their disappointment. We are 
more modest in our demands, human 
freedom is quite sufficient for us. 

But there exists still a third interpreta- 
tion of the word “freedom.” Through 
freedom one may simply understand the 
possibility of choice between various man- 
ners of behavior under one circumstance. 
Obviously, one’s will is somehow deter- 


especially 


mined by various causes, otherwise one 
would never come to any decision. But 
all this does not limit one’s freedom. On 
the contrary, one is free only thus, other- 
wise there would reign a chaos in which 
freedom—as a freedom of choice of a 
system of values and of appropriate ac- 
tion—would lose its meaning. One is free 
within the framework of determinism. One 
is also free under circumstances where 
one is devoid of freedom. We owe this 
paradox to the many meanings of the 
word “freedom,” but it is a real and im- 
portant thing. We find that the seem- 
ingly narrower and more modest interpre- 
tation of freedom is in reality much larger 
and more important than its proud and 
pretentious competitors. 

Giving up Utopia does not mean—as 
it appears—giving up freedom, but rather 
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its realistic interpretation, mobilizing to a 
struggle for ideals. Next to the struggle 
for physical freedom there is also the 
struggle for a freedom of choice which 
one wages inside oneself, against coward- 
ice, opportunism, softness of character, 
etc. No one can take this freedom away 
from us, unless we throw it away our- 
selves. This conception of freedom gives 
the lie to all philosophers of despair, the 
theories of the “lonely” man “con- 
demned to choosing,” 


“living in fear.” 
Despite its modesty, it is an optimistic 


conception, a conception of faith in hu- 
man forces, faith in man’s social being. 
Freedom in this interpretation is imple- 
mented through choice, especially in con- 
flicting circumstances, that is in circum- 
stances when each choice results in good 
and in evil. A choice is then difficult and 
here the serious problem of responsibility 
makes its appearance. 


ON MORAL RESPONSIBILITY 


_ 


weighed on the philosophical concern 
of large circles of our intelligentsia, above 
all of the youth, was the problem of 
moral responsibility. It was the main 
cause of the “explosion” of existentialist 
influences in our philosophical circles. 
The problem of responsibility made its 
way into philosophy from life, from poli- 
tical practices. There lay its importance 
and force. It was not an imaginary, ab- 
stract problem. ... The milieu of Marx- 
ist intelligentsia, especially young Marx- 
ists, accepted enthusiastically, like a reve- 
lation, the problems of existentialism, 
unfortunately frequently together with a 
subjectivist manner of solution. One must 


CENTRAI 


problem which has 


try to avoid the easy way out of rejecting 
the existence of those problems. In this 
case they arise from personal experiences 
of people who have felt the political dif- 
ficulties of the past period as a problem 
of moral responsibility for their own 
deeds and for their approval of the deeds 
of others. We are interested here in a 
specific situation which lay at the basis 
of moral upheaval among whole groups 
in the period 1955-1957 and which still 
troubles people. [| mean the moral re- 
sponsibility for political action under- 
taken under conflicting circumstances. It 
was not the question then of a _ con- 
demnation of a clearly morally repre- 
hensible act, but it was and still is the 
question of behavior under conflicting 
circumstances, for instance a conflict be- 
tween organizational discipline which 
orders something done and the moral 
opposition of the man who believes the 
ordered action to be incompatible with 
his conscience. 





We call a situation morally conflicting 
when human action intended to bring re- 
sults evaluated positively in the accepted 
system of values, at the same time leads 
to results evaluated negatively in the 
same system. There are lots of examples 
available in private life and in public 
matters. 

Bringing morally conflicting situations 


t 


to the surface strikes a blow at moralists, 

officially 
that all problems have been solved once 
we have been blessed by the Decalogue 
and taught that we should not steal, kill, 
etc., and should on the contrary love our 


religious ones, who believe 


neighbor and do a few other commend- 
able things; as well as crypto-religious 
ones, who offer us under a lay cover the 
same content: Absolute orders and in- 
terdictions. One must remember that 
where absolute moral principles are pro- 


claimed, there—the form notwithstanding 


an essentially religious meaning is pro- 
claimed. With this difference only, that 
the openly religious attitude is at least 
consistent. 


It often appears that in following an 


order one at the same time breaks it 


One must then choose the lesser evil 
But how can one choose, according to 
what norms? Here the moralist is silent: 
religious as well as lay Both say: 
“Do not kill,” but do not envisage a 
situation where following this order in 
relation to one person results in breaking 


it—though with indirect personal par- 


ucipation in relation to another person 
or even many others 

Let us look now at a concrete example. 
Namely, what is the moral conflict in a 
situation where, on the one hand, I am 


obliged to do something through organi- 


zational discipline, and on the other 


hand | feel objections or a clear belief 
that the action | am ordered to accom- 
plish is wrong. Discipline is not a formal, 
outward thing. It arises from the aims 


and desires of a group of people which I 


have joined out of my own free will, in 
solidarity with their program. Organiza- 
tional discipline inside this group is a 
condition and a guarantee of the success 
of the struggle, since a political organi- 
zation is a fighting group. This discipline 
MY OWN discipline. I have 
accepted it when joining the group which 


is sull my 


is therefore 


group and My organization 
If my membership in the group is real, 


the problem of discipline is extremely 


vrave, since it de« ides on the SUCCESS ot 
the struggle which we are waging. But, 
on the other hand, I am troubled by 
fears that the action which is demanded 
of me or which I am to approve is not 
just. From the very point of view of the 
aims which are dear to me and for which 
I joined the group. Let us say that this 
action may compromise the group in the 
eyes of the masses, or divide its forces or 
deprave its ranks, etc. And I think as a 
member of this group and with its best 
interests at heart. 

When similar 
situations, we are guided by a balance of 
gains and losses, we choose a more ad- 
What is needed is 
a system of values and a scale of com- 
parison. It is not possible to make cate- 
gorical and absolute statements in this 


making a choice in 


vantageous solution. 


matter, only to take into consideration a 
conglomeration of concrete conditions. 
The decision is made, after all, by the 
given individual. In a certain sense the 
individual is definitely alone—he has to 
make the choice and no one can replace 
him in it and in the responsible act. 

But loneliness and “condemnation to a 
choice,” as understood by existentialism, 
have little in common with reality. If 
only because—as we have said before 
an individual always moves in a circle 
of values and personal example which 
have a social character; making an ex- 
amination of conscience at the moment 
of choice—the individual is also subject 
to social argumentation. Thus he is not 
isolated and left only to himself. 

“Moralizing” solutions, proclaiming 
that morality always comes before policy, 
are based on a profound misunderstanding 
of the character of the conflict, where 
both colliding sides show a feeling of 
moral responsibility. Such a solution can 
only be proclaimed by men who are not 
solidly with the fighting group, who are 
themselves outsiders. As far as those who 
go through this conflict inside the group, 
inside the organization, as its factual and 
not only formal members, they can only 
be advised to weigh each conflicting case, 
taking into consideration the particular 
role played by group solidarity and unity 
in implementing its aims. An individual 
is truly “condemned” to make a choice, 
and the experience of the past period 
shows that neither public opinion not 
group opinion absolves him from moral 
responsibility. 


1 would like to illustrate the matter 
with an example which must have special 
meaning for those reading these words 
the example of the scientific, artistic, or 
other creator. The conflict which may 
and often did and does—appear is the 
conflict between discipline and the search 
for truth. This matter is often covered 
up with silence, as a delicate one. And 
wrongly. It is quite human. It is pos- 
sible to show against the Marxist back- 
ground that it would be absolutely super- 
human if such situations did not arise. 
Only a cult of an infallible personality 
would exclude them, which is deeply in- 
compatible with Marxism. 


The novelty of the situation lies in the 
fact, among other things, that the policy 
of such a cult has been condemned, its 
harmful effects having been 
strated. These are 


demon- 
ideas which have 
taken the deeper roots in the conscious- 
ness of our intelligentsia the greater were 
in the past the violations of the most jus- 
tified principle that scientific or artistic 
truth takes precedence over all other con- 
siderations. Therefore this matter cannot 
and should not be by-passed. Especially 
since there can be no divergence between 
policy and the search for truth when one 
makes policy from the standpoint of 
Marxism. A conflict is possible and often 
does occur between bad, faulty policy 
and its organizational discipline—and 
truth. Just Marxist policy is not, ex de fini- 
tione, bound with truth, the search for 
truth, because it is bound with the fight 
for the progress of humanity. 


What would happen to progress and 
new ideas if only generally accepted 
truths were allowed? The most beautiful, 
deeply philosophical Brecht drama “The 
Life of Galileo” 


ends with a_ pathetic 
monologue—the 


self-accusation of the 


hero. The old scientist, overcome by the 
knowledge of his cowardice, refuses to 
shake hands with his pupil who is ready 
to change his negative opinion of the 
Master since he had, after all, managed 
to finish his revolutionary Discorsi and 
hide them from the 


Inquisition: “It 
seems to me that scientific activity de- 
mands 


outstanding courage. It uses 


knowledge which is gained 


through 
doubt. I have betrayed my calling. 
A man who does what I have done can- 


not be tolerated in the ranks of 
science. r 
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The Khrushchev Pattern, by Frank Gib- 
ney (New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
1960, 280 pp., $4.95). Journalist Gibney. 
author of the 1959 report on Gomulka’s 
Poland, The Frozen Revolution, exam- 
ines in his new book Khrushchev’s ver- 
sion of Communism—the successes and 
failures of the world Communist move- 
ment in the light of his “competitive co- 
existence” approach. Mr. Gibney’s con- 
clusion is that despite such eruptions 
as the Hungarian revolt or the U-2 inci- 
dent, the gains made by the Khrushchev 
policies are substantial and constitute a 
serious threat to the West. Appended to 
the book is a guide to the Communist 
Parties of the world, covering the Mid- 
dle East, Asia, Africa, Latin 
and Europe. Index. 


America 


Pan-Turkism and Islam in Russia, by 
Serge A. Zenkovsky (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1960, 345 pp., 
$6.75). This book is a political and 
cultural history of the major Turkic 
groups of Russia, which exceed twenty 
million in population and form the sec- 
ond largest linguistic unit in the Soviet 
Union. Historian Zenkovsky studies the 
origin of nationalist ideas which accom- 
panied the disintegration of their cul- 
tural unity. He analyzes the separate 
development of the Turkic 
groups, the rise of Tatar influence, and 
the subsequent growth of Kazakh, 
Uzbek, Azerbaijani, and Bashkir na- 
tionalism. He describes the effects of the 
Russian revolution on the national orien- 
tation of these peoples in the light of 
religious, cultural, and political develop- 
ments. The book contains three maps, a 
bibliography and an index. 


various 


The Communist International, 1919- 
1943, Documents, selected and edited 
(London, New York, 
Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1960, 
584 pp., $12.80). The period covered in 
this second volume of the Comintern 
documents is 1923-1928. A_ relatively 
large number of documents deal directly 
with German affairs, and many are con- 
cerned with the British Communist Party. 
Other 


by Jane Degras 


documents of interest concern 


Communist trade union policy, instruc- 
tions for Communist fraction work in 
non-Communist organizations, and the 
origins of the Communist movement in 
such countries as India and Indonesia. 
The documents have been compiled from 
many sources including the Trotsky ar- 
chives and other unpublished material. 
Index. 


The Soviet Union—the Land and its 
People, by Georges Jorré, translated and 
revised by E. D. Laborde (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 1961, 372 
pp., $7.50). On its first publication in 
English in 1950, this book was acknowl- 
edged to be the best geographical de- 
scription of the Soviet Union in exist- 
ence. The present edition is revised and 
brought up to date by the translator, 
since the author, who was a Professor 
of Geography at the University of Tou- 
louse, died in 1957. Part one of the 
book gives the physical setting of the 
USSR: the climate and 
types of soil, the rivers, the vegetable 
and animal life. The second part de- 
scribes the expansion of the Russian 
world from early times: the formation 
of the Russian nation and State, the 
population, and the settlement of Russia 
and Soviet Asia. Part three covers Rus- 


seasons, the 


sia’s economic system: agriculture, in- 
dustry, transport and commerce, etc. In 
the last part the author describes the 
main natural regions of the Soviet Union. 
The book also includes 47 maps and dia- 
grams and numerous illustrations. Index. 


Russian Science in the 21st Century, 
edited by Sergei Gouschev and Mikhail 
Vassiliey (New York: McGraw-Hill Co.. 
1960, 222 pp., $4.95). Twenty-nine top 
Russian scientists and technologists de- 
scribe science in the future. The authors, 
Soviet journalists, visited the outstand- 
ing authorities in every field of science 
in Russia, asking them to point out the 
trends and results of projects now in 
preliminary stages. The twenty-nine 
chapters of the book cover such subjects 
as bloodless surgery performed by autra- 
sonic instruments, a new species of life 
created by man, the colonization of 
planets, undersea farms, new foods, ete. 


An Introduction to Russian History and 
Culture, by Ivar Spector (Princeton: D. 
Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1961, 506 pp.). 
This is the third revised edition (the 
first was published in 1949) with sub- 
stantial additions to the material on 
Soviet foreign policy, bringing the his- 
tory of the Soviet period up to 1960. 
Professor Spector begins with a sum- 
mary of the geography and ethnic com- 
position of the Soviet Union and then 
briefly describes each of the Soviet re- 
public’s resources, industrial develop- 
ment, and population. Russia’s cultural 
history is interwoven with the political 
aspects in each historic era: the Rurik 
dynasty, the Romanov dynasty, and the 
Soviet period. There are 48 photographs, 
three maps, and the text of the USSR 
Constitution (1959). Bibliography, in- 
dex. 


The Edge of War, by James D. Atkin- 
son (Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1960, 
318 pp., $6.00). Dr. Atkinson, who is 
President of the American Military In- 
stitute, describes the fusion of military 
and non-military tactics in Communist 
foreign policy. “In our search for easy 
and comfortable solutions in a world of 
conflict we have often avoided the naked 
truth that there is an irrepressible con- 
flict between the Communists and our- 
selves. . This book is an attempt 
however fragmentary—to spell out some 
aspects of the new warfare in which we 
are engaged. It is also an affirmation of 
faith . . . that the American system 
will ultimately triumph over a faceless 
despotism.” Foreword by Admiral Arleigh 


A. Burke. Index. 


Russia’s Rockets and Missiles, by Albert 
Parry (New York: Doubleday & Co., 
1960, 382 pp., $4.95). Dr. Parry pre- 
sents an account of Russian efforts to 
master outer space, tracing the long 
history of Russia’s rocket developments 
and describing the current status of their 
rocketry, the military use of rockets, 
and the IRBMs now being installed on 
the powerful Soviet submarine fleet. The 
message of this book is that the United 
States is lagging badly in the space race 
and must undertake a drastic reorganiza- 
tion and acceleration of its efforts. Index. 


C) These notes are brief descriptions of books that may interest our readers. The editors make no attempt at critical evaluation. 
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